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the fight in the North Sea last Sunday. Ifthe 

German battle-cruisers were not prepared to 
fight, what was their object in approaching within thirty 
miles of the British coast in broad daylight ? And where 
was the Von der Tann, which by rights should have 
formed part of the squadron? The rumour that the 
Von der Tann has been seriously damaged by a mine 
may, of course, be true, or it may conceivably be, as one 
critic has suggested, that she too was in the North Sea, 
but on a different errand and is by this time roaming over 
the Atlantic trade routes—in which improbable case we 
shall doubtless soon hear of her. As regards the first 
question, another ingenious critic suggests that the 
German authorities have for so long been declaring, for 
purposes of home consumption, that they hold the com- 
mand of the North Sea and that the British fleet is afraid 
to venture out of its ports, that they have at last deceived 
even themselves into mistaking the boast for truth. But 
the most likely explanation seems to be that the object 
was simply and solely to decoy the British squadron into 
a pursuit, in the course of which German mines and 
German submarines, placed in a definite position through 
which the retreat would pass, would have the greatest 
possible chance of doing damage. The fact that the 
German battle-cruisers (in contrast with ours) are so 
armed as to exercise their maximum offensive power 
whilst retiring suggests that some such manceuvre has 
long been standardised in German naval theory. 


* x * 


Ts is still a certain amount of mystery about 


The material value of the victory is very great, since, if 
the Von der Tann is hors de combat, Germany is now 
practically without any sort of first-class cruiser squadron 


available for service. But the moral value is far greater. 
After the Falklands battle the German Government was 
driven to provide a “ victory "’ to counteract the effect 
of the news upon the German public, and it provided it 
in the shape of the raid on Scarborough. In this case, 
since, short of sending the battle fleet to sea, it has no 
answer to offer, it has fallen back upon the truly desperate 
remedy of trying to represent Sunday's engagement as 
itself a victory. It issued an official statement which 
not only claimed that a British battle-cruiser far more 
valuable than the Bliicher had been sunk, but actually 
suggested that the British fleet, having “ had enough,” 
was forced to retreat. This might perhaps have been 
believed by the German public had it not been admitted 
next day that the survivors of the Bliicher had been 
rescued and landed at Leith—a fact hardly compatible, 
even to the most simple intelligence, with the theory 
that it was the British fleet which retreated from the 
field of battle. Such ineffectual and desperate lying— 
there is really no other word—can only mean that the 
present state of German public opinion is a matter of 
deep anxiety to the German Government, and, accepting 
their estimate of the critica] importance of this factor, we 
may regard Admiral Beatty’s achievement as a matter 
for very profound satisfaction. 
* * * 


Owing to the occurrence of the Kaiser's fifty-sixth 
birthday this week, it is difficult to judge whether the 
very considerable activity of the German armies of the 
West on Tuesday and Wednesday is to be regarded as 
the opening of a new phase of the campaign or as no 
more than an abortive attempt to provide the Supreme 
War Lord with an agreeable birthday gift. On the whole, 
the second hypothesis seems the more probable, since 
there is no evidence of the Germans having received such 
reinforcements as would justify them in attempting a 
serious renewal of the offensive. Besides, the attack was 
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not concentrated upon any particular objective, but was 
delivered at various points, apparently in the hope—vain 
as it turned out—that somewhere or other a “ victory ” 
would be gained. If the French estimate of 20,000 
German casualties between the 25th and the 27th is 
correct, it only shows how expensive a luxury is an 
Emperor in the field. 
* * * 

The very comprehensive and lucid statement issued by 
Mr. Bryan this week in reply to various representations 
which have been made to him charging the American 
Government with having shown partiality to the Allies 
should go a long way towards removing any irritation 
that still exists in this country in regard to President 
Wilson’s recent Note. The pro-German Press in America 
has suggested that the statement might well have been 
drafted in the British Embassy. On the whole, we are 
almost inclined to agree that it might. But that is only 
to say that it presents an absolutely fair and correct 
interpretation of the recognised duty of a neutral State 
towards belligerents. It so happens that since we have 
command of the sea we have no reason to desire anything 
better than a strictly correct attitude on the part of 
neutrals. One can easily understand that the fact that 
America is supplying munitions of war to one side only 
must appear to many German-Americans as an instance 
of gross favouritism. But, as far as international law is 
concerned, the right of a neutral subject to supply any 
belligerent with contraband articles—if he can get them 
delivered—has never been challenged. In other words, 
international law happens in this instance very definitely 
to favour the interests of ourselves and our Allies ; but 
it is none the less international law for that, and we may 
perhaps be forgiven for feeling a rather special satisfac- 
tion at being able to gain an advantage through the 
observance of a code which Germany has set at nought 
whenever it has suited her to do so. 

* * * 

Speaking in the Dutch Parliament on Tuesday on a 
Bill for the prolongation of military service, M. Van der 
Linden, the Prime Minister, stated that his Government 
was in possession of information which could not be 
made public even at a secret sitting, but which made it 
imperative that the Army should be kept at full strength. 
Incidents, he said, might occur involving Holland with 
unexpected violence and rendering it necessary for the 
entire military force of the Netherlands to be immediately 
available. There are two ways in which Dutch neutrality 
might conceivably be infringed under present circum- 
stances: one is by the landing of a British or British 
and French force in the north of Holland with the 
object of getting behind the line of the Rhine ; the other 
is by the attempted retirement of the German armies 
now in Belgium through Dutch Limburg. We may 
safely assume that it is not the former of these two 
possibilities that M. Van der Linden has been warned 
to expect. The second, on the other hand, has already 


been hinted at and prima facie is not unlikely. For 
when the German retirement from Belgium eventually 
comes it will necessarily be a very hurried movement, 
and the time to be saved by the northern wing of the 
retreating army by passing through Limburg may be 


of even more vital importance than the time to be 
saved by passing through Belgium on the way to Paris 
was conceived to be. One finds it difficult to believe 
that the German authorities can be prepared to double 
the crime that lies at their door by dragging Holland 
after Belgium into the war; but their record certainly 
does not justify any such incredulity. 

* * * 

Now that there is said to be a temporary shortage of 
labour at various ports—notably Liverpool and London 
—we are having forced on our notice one of the worst 
results of the system of casual employment which ship- 
ping employers have so long insisted on retaining. The 
plan of hiring a man for a few hours only, relying on there 
being always more applicants than can find jobs, accus- 
toms the docker to a standard of life which can be main- 
tained at its normal level by means of three or four days’ 
work a week ; and at the same time produces, in house- 
holds oscillating between nothing a day and eight 
shillings a day, a type of character which finds it simply 
impossible to work continuously day after day, for weeks 
at a time. At Liverpool, in particular, employers are 
complaining that, whilst some men are putting in “ all 
the hours God made,” and earning several pounds per 
week, others knock off after two or three days and “ take 
a rest’ until their money is spent. But why have the 
Liverpool shipowners and merchants, by their evil 
system of casual employment, deliberately created such 
men? Perhaps we should also ask, as regards London 
and Manchester and Hull and Glasgow, as well as Liver- 
pool, why the nation should allow such a demoralising 
system of employment to be continued. The sooner we 
put upon every port and dock authority the statutory 
obligation to load and discharge by a permanently 
engaged, salaried and uniformed staff, treated as human 
beings and citizens, and as such provided with decent 
cottages and suitable superannuation allowances—put 
in a position, in fact, analogous to that of the railway 
porter—the better for the civilisation of our ports and 
the real profit of the community. 

* * * 

There is published in the current number of the New 
Age an extremely interesting article by Dr. H. J. 
Poutsma on the present South African situation. 
Dr. Poutsma, it will be remembered, was the ablest 
and most prominent of the group of Trade Union 
leaders who were deported by General Botha just a 
year ago. On the outbreak of the war he returned to 
South Africa, where, in common with the whole South 
African Labour Movement, he has subordinated all 
other considerations to his uncompromising adherence 
to the loyalist cause. In his view—he is of European 
Dutch descent—the rebellion was not primarily, nor 
even extensively, prompted by any desire to sever 
South Africa from the Empire. “The principal, if not 
the only, motive of the vast majority who took up arms 
was to protest against and to resist the decision of the 
Government to employ the Defence Force in invading 
German territory ’—a decision which in Dr. Poutsma’s 
view was both injudicious and unnecessary. He admits 
that to some Englishmen hostility to the employment 
of the Defence Force for this purpose must appear as 
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an act of treason in itself. But he points out that the 
Dutch people, although now reconciled to membership 
of the Empire,"have not yet so forgotten the struggle of 
fourteen years ago as to have ceased to feel grateful 
for the sympathy which the Germans at that time 
extended to them. “ Is there to be no limit,” he asks, 
“to the loyalty that may reasonably be claimed from 
a recently conquered people, however generously they 
may subsequently have been treated ? ”’ 


* * * 


This unwillingness to take aggressive, as distinguished 
from defensive, action against the Germans was, accord- 
ing to Dr. Poutsma, common in a greater or less degree 
to practically the whole of the Dutch people, and even 
those who, with Generals Botha and Smuts, have acted 
most loyally have done so, he believes, at some cost to 
their private feelings. 

From all that I have seen and heard since my arrival in South 
Africa and from what I know of the Dutch people, I am honestly 
convinced that they would have remained absolutely loyal to the 
Empire had they not feared that they would ultimately be com- 
pelled to assist in the invasion of German territory.... I am 
well aware that these considerations do not justify or excuse 
rebellion, but my object is not to justify or excuse it, but to 
point to facts, a knowledge and appreciation of which I believe 
to be essential to a settlement of this question.... I do not 
blame the Government for having undertaken the conquest 
of German South-West Africa at the request of the Imperial 
Government—in fact, it was its clear duty to do so. But I do 
blame it for not foreseeing what must have been obvious to all 
who knew anything of the recent history of South Africa—namely, 
that to use the Defence Force, which was intended purely for 
internal defence, for that purpose would, owing to the fact that 
such a step would involve compulsion of men whose feelings 
naturally revolted against such an act, provoke a rebellion. It 
was clearly the duty of the Government to rely, for such an act 
of aggression, on volunteers, of whom it could easily have raised 
more than sufficient for such a purpose. 


Dr. Poutsnia’s conclusion is that the Government, no 
longer possessing the full confidence of any section of 
the South African community, “ cannot possibly effect 
a lasting settlement of this question,” and should be 
advised to resign, since under its auspices “ leniency 
and severity alike will be misinterpreted.” One need 
not necessarily accept this conclusion, but it is impossible 
not to recognise the broad and statesmanlike spirit in 
which Dr. Poutsma analyses a very difficult situation. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: It was expected that 
the Dublin municipal elections this year would present 
some fresh features ; but in fact they were uninteresting. 
The various parties in the Corporation remain in the 
same situation; but we have to regret the defeat of 
Miss Harrison, the only woman member of the body, 
who did good work at the time of the Larkin troubles, 
and also brought the Corporation into touch with the 
intellectual life of the city. The proposal to appoint a 
Unionist Lord Mayor fell through; this post is again 
Occupied by a follower of Mr. Redmond, Mr. Clancy, 
M.P. Last November it was suggested in Nationalist 
quarters that, ““ Home Rule being now upon the Statute 
Book,” the discipline of party might be to some extent 
relaxed; it would have been a gracious act on the 
part of Dublin Nationalists if they had placed a Protes- 
tant and Unionist citizen in the Mansion House. Since 
then, however, we have had the King’s County election, 





in which Mr. Redmond's candidate suffered defeat at 
the hands of an Independent; and the event has con- 
vinced Mr. Redmond’s supporters that the organisation 
and authority of the Irish Party must be strengthened 
at all costs. Home Rule will have to be revised as to 
Ulster, and (even more importantly, owing to the war) 
as to Finance; it is no secret that many of the Red- 
mondites doubt whether the Bill in its final shape will 
be acceptable to the Irish people. 


* * * 


On Wednesday the Southampton Corporation decided 
unanimously to appoint two women constables. The 
appointment was made in the face of a Home Office 
refusal to approve or disapprove. Mr. McKenna had 
also declined to express an opinion as to whether half 
the cost of women constables could be charged to the 
Exchequer, his ground being a doubt as to the legal 
validity of the appointment. We dare say that some 
statute could be discovered which ordains that the 
police force should consist of “ persons,” and that a 
Court could be discovered which would declare that 
“persons ” in this particular context, as in the context 
of the franchise, must be held to mean “ males.”” But 
we trust that, should the law really be at all doubtful, 
no prejudice, concealed behind legal pedantry, will be 
allowed to militate against such appointments. English 
Borough Councils are not exactly revolutionary bodies, 
and it may be assumed that where one of them, like 
the; Southampton Council, feels it desirable to follow the 
American precedents and appoint policewomen, the need 
for such appointments must be indisputable. 


* * * 


The following curious but, we believe, perfectly 
authentic story is worth putting on record as an illustra- 
tion, almost too good to be true, of both the naivety of 
the Prussian and the Irishness of Irish politics. A cer- 
tain Irishman—whose name is not unknown—being of 
military age and happening to be in Germany when war 
broke out, was interned near Berlin. The other day he 
was told that the authorities, having discovered that he 
was an Irishman, wished to release him at once. As he 
was an honest man and did not want to get anything 
under false pretences, he explained that, though an 
Irishman, he was a Unionist. The officials replied that 
they did not know what a Unionist was, but that anyhow 
they were very sorry to have kept an Irishman interned, 
and that if he would come with them to the passport 
office they would put the matter right at once. At the 
passport office the Irishman found Sir Roger Casement 
“* dealing out the papers,” and had a friendly conversa- 
tion with him. An argument with the officials followed, 
in which the about-to-be-released prisoner tried to explain 
that Irish Unionists were loyal to England, whilst Sir 
Roger maintained that they were really rebels and cited 
Sir Edward Carson’s speeches to prove it. Apparently 
the officials gave their verdict in favour of Sir Roger. At 
any rate, the Irish Unionist eventually accepted his pass- 
ports and is now safely back in these islands. If Sir 
Roger could persuade his Prussian friends to release any 
members of the Irish Guards whom they may happen to 
have captured, almost we might be persuaded to forgive 
him his desertion. 
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THIS “INEVITABLE” WAR 


T is always something to be remembered in favour 
I of Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg’s honesty, if not 
of‘ his morals, that he publicly and spontaneously 
4dmitted ,the “ wrong” which Germany was doing to Bel- 
gium ; and we are bound to say that we do not find even 
his second thoughts—as expressed to a journalist and 
published in America this week—quite so palpably dis- 
ingenuous as they have been accused of being. The 
statements of the German Chancellor are, of course, the 
statements of a strong partisan, but they are not ob- 
viously dishonest like those of Dr. Dernburg and the 
German Ambassador in Washington. Even the Chan- 
cellor’s explanation that he used the famous phrase about 
a treaty being a “ scrap of paper” in a sense other than 
that in which Sir Edward Goschen understood it has a 
certain plausibility ; it would have had more if it had 
been a little less belated. But, in any case, the point is 
not of consequence. The important fact is not that the 
Chancellor deliberately spoke of the international 
guarantee of Belgian neutrality as a scrap of paper, 
but that Germany deliberately treated it as a scrap of 
paper. No matter how the phrase was intended, it will 
remain on record for ever as a most accurate description 
of what actually took place in August, 1914. 

But a much more interesting passage in Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg’s statement is that in which he 
declares that he was deeply moved during his last 
interview with the British Ambassador at seeing all his 
hopes and the work of years going for naught : 

I recalled to the Ambassador my efforts for years to bring about an 
understanding between England and Germany, an understanding 
which, I reminded him, would have made a general European war 
impossible, and have absolutely guaranteed the peace of Europe. 
Such an understanding would have formed the basis on which we 
could have approached the United States as a third partner. 


This statement, apart from its reference to the United 
States, corresponds fairly closely with Sir Edward 
Goschen’s account of the conversation. “Herr von 
Jagow,”” he reported on August 8th, “expressed his 
poignant regret at the crumbling of his entire policy, and 
that of the Chancellor, which had been to make friends 
with Great Britain, and then, through Great Britain, to 
get closer to France. . . . Great Britain [declared 
the Chancellor] was going to make war on a kindred 
nation who desired nothing better than to be friends 
with her. All his efforts in that direction had been 
rendered useless by this last terrible step, and the policy 
to which, as I knew, he had devoted himself since his 
accession to office had tumbled down like a house of 
cards.” It is to be observed that Sir Edward Goschen 
tacitly confirms, in the words which we have italicised, 
the German Chancellor’s statement of what his policy 
had been, and adds on his own account that the rela- 
tions between the two nations were at that time more 
friendly and cordial than they had been for years. 
Now, for many reasons, it seems to us that the 
question of the sincerity of these declarations is extremely 
important, and the reply “ authorised ” by the Foreign 
Office is hardly adequate. It is pointed out that in 1912 
the German Government sought from us, as the price of 
an understanding, an unconditional pledge of neutrality. 
Such a pledge would have been incompatible with our 
entente with France, and would certainly have been no 
guarantee of the peace of Europe. But it does not follow 
that the German Chancellor did not desire to ensure the 
peace of Europe by coming to an understanding with 
both France and England, nor that his subsequent 


efforts in this direction were so ill-judged and unfortunate 
as on the occasion referred to. In point of fact it was 
common knowledge, before the July crisis, amongst all 
those who took a sufficient interest in the subject to 
follow the development of international relations, that, 
arising largely out of the diplomatic co-operation of 
London and Berlin during the Balkan War at the end 
of 1912, there had been a very real and important 
rapprochement between Great Britain and Germany, 
The common interests of the two countries had been 
becoming plainer in the minds of statesmen on both 
sides of the North Sea, and agreements, similar to those 
in which we had some years previously settled our out- 
standing differences with France and Russia, were in the 
air. Moreover, these improved relations had so far 
spread from diplomatic circles to the general public (in 
Germany at least) that the change of atmosphere was 
quite perceptible to any Englishman visiting that 
country, and scarcely a week before the declaration of 
war the remarkable sight was witnessed of a Berlin 
crowd cheering outside the British Embassy. In short, 
Bernhardi and his friends notwithstanding, the policy 
of the German Government—as of Sir Edward Grey— 
during the two years preceding the war had consistently 
aimed at establishing between Great Britain and Ger- 
many something as near to an entente as our engage- 
ments to France permitted. As for the desire of the 
German Government for an understanding with France, 
that also, we believe, can scarcely be questioned. 
Germany having given way on the Morocco question, 
there was nothing of serious importance left at issue 
between the two countries, and, as M. Georges Bourdon, 
of the Figaro, shows in The German Enigma, there was 
in official Germany and unofficial Germany alike a 
widespread sentimental desire for the friendship of 
France, provided it could be gained at any price short of 
the surrender of Alsace-Lorraine. Even now, as we are 
so often reminded, there is scarcely any anti-French 
feeling inGermany—though things, no doubt, will change 
2s the French army advances. The sole difficulty was 
that France would not, and could not, let bygones be 
bygones as long as her lost provinces remained under 
the yoke they detested. This obstacle Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg had so far found insuperable ; but, 
according to his own account, he hoped that through 
the mediation of England it might eventually be over- 
come. Such hopes and sentiments may have been in 
ill-accord with certain other aspects of German policy, 
but they were not simulated ; their sincerity is borne 
out by the Chancellor’s record right up to the last fatal 
week when his diplomatic relations with the two 
Western countries were finally severed. 

Now, if these facts are admitted, as we think they 
must be, what becomes of the oft-reiterated assertion 
that the present war was “ inevitable’’ ? For our part, 
we have never believed that it was inevitable. There 
were, broadly, two parties in Germany—a war party 
and a peace party ; and though full materials on which 
to base a final judgment are not yet available, it appears 
to us that both Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg and Herr 
von Jagow must be regarded as adherents of the latter. 
If the Chancellor and the Foreign Secretary had had 
another year or two of grace in which to develop their 
policy, they might have succeeded in forging international 
bonds which—whilst they lasted, at all events—would 
“have made a general European war impossible.” It 
is true that there was a serious flaw in their policy— 
namely, that their pacific intentions did not include 
Russia, or, if they did, only included her on the under- 
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standing that she would consent permanently to play 
second fiddle in the Balkans, and to recognise the 
paramountcy of German interests from Constantinople 
to Mesopotamia. But this amount of complaisance the 
Chancellor probably believed he could count on once he 
had secured a general understanding with France and 
Great Britain, especially Great Britain. The flaw, there- 
fore, although in the event it proved fatal, casts doubt 
rather on his ability to appreciate certain vital factors 
in the situation than on the sincerity of his desire for 
peace. He pursued a policy which led to war, and by 
refusing to agree to the British proposals in the last 
week of July he incurred a responsibility which history 
will never allow him to escape ; but if we wish to under- 
stand what really happened, as well as to distribute the 
blame, we must not take it for granted that it was at war 
he was actually aiming all the time. And, apart from his 
personal attitude, the peace party was strong; in 
numbers overwhelmingly so. It included not only the 
whole German working class, with over 100 representa- 
tives in the Reichstag, but practically the whole of the 
powerful industrial and financial community as well— 
and in South Germany even the academic community. 
The war party, on the other hand, of which Bernhardi 
was the representative, if not authorised, spokesman, 
consisted of the Prussian aristocracy, the Junkers, and 
the Prussian professors with their over-developed and 
perverted historica] sense and their fanatical conception 
of Prussia’s destiny as the mistress of the world. The 
war party was not the Government, and did not control 
it; but socially, and through the “ military Cabinet,” 
it had direct access to the Kaiser, and in the end, as 
things turned out, it got its way. But that could not 
have been predicted. There was certainly nothing in- 
evitable about it. And so there was nothing inevitable 
about the war. 

But what, it may be asked, is the use of saying these 
things now ?—whatever the Chancellor’s policy may 
have been intended to do, what it actually did was to 
bring about the greatest of all European wars, and it is 
mere waste of time to discuss what might have been. We 
do not think that it is a waste of time. There has been 
since the war began a more or less concerted attempt 
on the part of a certain section of the Press to discredit 
all those of our public men who in the past worked for 
better relations with Germany and refused to believe 
in the likelihood of war. ‘“‘ We said the war would 
come; you denied it. Now it has come, and you are 
proved to have been crassly mistaken. You will never 
again be entitled to claim a hearing for your opinions 
on these matters.”” So runs the typical argument. It 
is plausible, but it is childishly false. The war was not 
only not inevitable, but it was, as things stood, say, a 
year ago, highly improbable, and those who least ex- 
pected it were those who were best informed. The 
danger was there, of course; but it was manifestly be- 
coming less. The fact that the unexpected has happened 
ho more proves the political acumen of Mr. Robert 
Blatchford than it proves the supernatural inspiration 
of Old Moore, who also, we believe, predicted the cata- 
strophe. It cannot be repeated too often that the 
crude conception of the German nation as a people of 
one mind, and that mind full of a fixed and unscrupulous 
hostility against the British Empire, is an entirely 
€rroneous conception. Unfortunately, it is nearer the 


truth to-day than it was six months ago, but the con- 
ditions of German politics make it impossible that it 
should remain even approximately true for long after 
And it is of the utmost importance that we 


the war. 





should realise that before we attempt to frame the terms 
on which we are prepared to agree to peace. For, be it 
remembered, we have set ourselves the task not merely 
of beating the German army and navy, but of solving 
the extraordinarily difficult problem of “ destroying 
German militarism.”” We shall not, in any event, 
achieve a more crushing victory than Napoleon achieved 
over Prussia at Jena; and it is from the year of that 
battle that the great military development of modern 
Germany dates. Nothing is more certain than that 
the spirit of German militarism, which is the spirit of 
Prussia, cannot be destroyed by guns alone. Our 
problem is to find means of holding it permanently 
in check. And if that problem is to be solved at all, it 
will be solved not by those who regard the names of 
Bernhardi and Bethmann-Hollweg as for all practical 
purposes interchangeable (they are no more interchange- 
able than the names of Mr. Bottomley and Sir Edward 
Grey), but by those who have studied the internal 
currents of German opinion, and who know something 
of the great forces which, under certain conditions, will 
achieve from within results that we and our Allies 
can never achieve from without. 


CORN AND COAL 


E hope it is true that Mr. Asquith is himself 

W going to grapple with the perplexing problem 

of what to do about the rising price of food 
and other necessaries. The appointment of a new 
Cabinet Committee, presided over by the Prime Minister 
in person, to investigate every aspect of the problem, 
and—if we may believe The Times—every possible 
solution up to general “ nationalisation” itself, comes 
belatedly after nearly six months’ war, but is none the 
less welcome. When bread touches twopence per 
pound and coal two shillings a hundredweight—the poor 
have already had to pay these prices here and ‘there, 
without any rise in the rate of wages—it is high time 
that the Government bestirred itself. Lord Kitchener 
may well be worried about the delay in delivering his 
stores and supplies, but it has to be remembered that 
the “bread line” in this country is as important a 
consideration to the supreme authorities as the firing 
line ; and the nation is far from easy in its mind on the 
subject. However plausible may be the excuses made 
by those concerned, nothing will persuade us that ship- 
owners, coal merchants, and army contractors are not 
making huge profits out of the exigencies of the situation 
and the needs of the people. Why, indeed, it may be 
asked, should they not do so? To take such an advan- 
tage of every local and temporary scarcity, however 
caused, is quite an honourable part of business. The 
wage-earner, like the moralist, has a different code. He 
wants to know whether there is any justification in in- 
creased cost for the augmented price that “ supply and 
demand *’ does not cause, but merely permits, and, if 
not, whether it cannot be forcibly prevented. 

With regard to wheat and flour, our absolute depend- 
ence on the “ world price” is indisputable. The nation 
consumes nearly 20,000 tons a day, and only produces 
at home some 4,000 tons. On the full and punctual 
arrival of between ninety and a hundred thousand tons 
every week in the year we depend for our daily bread. 
Two-thirds of this comes from Canada and the United 
States; whilst Australia and India, Argentina and 
Russia, at different dates and in proportions varying with 
the local harvests, make up the balance. France and 
Italy, and Switzerland, and Scandinavia—usually, also, 
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to a minor extent, Germany and even Austria—compete 
with us for the wheat of the world. The shipper must 
be able to get the same price for cargoes destined for 
Liverpool or London as for those he sends to Naples 
or Bordeaux. Otherwise, our hundred thousand tons 
a week will fail to arrive. 

The point to which we hope the Cabinet Committee 
will apply themselves is, not so much the rise in the 
“‘ wheat pit’ of the Chicago Board of Trade, or on the 
Exchange at Montevideo—which we cannot possibly 
affect—as the cause of the widening of the gulf between 
the price in Chicago or Montevideo and that in London 
or Paris. The stoppage of the 5 or 6 per cent. of our 
wheat supply that we usually get from Russia ought 
to be fully compensated for by the cessation of the 
German demand on the world’s wheat supply. We 
used to be told that a big war would send up the price 
of bread, because the enemy’s cruisers would stop our 
grain-bearing ships. It is a new and unexpected 
development for prices to go up without a stoppage of 
the grain-bearing ships—apparently because our Navy 
has so successfully cleared every German ship off the 
seas! What the Cabinet Committee has to discover is 
some way of reducing, not only the actual expenses of 
transportation, which are said to be unnecessarily in- 
creased by the dislocation which the Government’s own 
military and naval proceedings have caused, but also 
some method of remedying the scarcity of shipping, 
which is permitting shipowners sometimes to charge as 
much for freight on a single voyage as the whole cost of 
the vessel. It is to be noted that rates of wages have 
risen practically nowhere, either for sailors or for dock 
labourers. We see, too, that the Spanish Government, 
like the Italian Government, is itself going into the 
carrying trade, with its own chartered ships, so as to 
make the food of its people independent of the freight 
market. Could not the Admiralty spare, temporarily, 
some of the very large amount of tonnage which it has 
taken up to fetch a few cargoes from North or South 
America ? 

The shipowners naturally ascribe the exceptional rise 
in prices, not so much to their own freights as to the 
difficulties of land transport ; and they throw the blame 
on the port authorities, the railways and cartage con- 
tractors. The docks, it seems, are everywhere so con- 
gested that ships wait for days to get in, and then often 
have to wait for weeks to unload. At one great port 
there are said to be ships that arrived “last year” 
(that is, in Christmas week) still waiting to be discharged. 
The Port Authority in London is at its wits’ end to find 
storage room for the cargoes that are crowding into the 
Thames, including Mr. McKenna’s thousands of tons of 
sugar, some of which might, perhaps, be moved inland. 
We hear that it is often impossible to get goods from 
dock to railway yard, for lack of cartage, or, in the 
Thames, from ship to wharf or factory for lack of barges. 
On the principal railways there are reported to be some- 
times “ miles of trucks’?! The sidings near the big 
cities are congested. And it is stated that the supply 
of uniforms and boots for the Army is being delayed 
owing to the time that it takes to get, out of this chaos, 
either the wool or the hides for which the mills and 
tanneries are waiting. 

Now the coal supply is affected 





not, as some news- 


papers are eager to observe, because of the Eight Hours 
Law, or because the miners refuse to work more than 
forty hours per week (for, owing to the difficulty of 
getting the coal away, few of them have now the chance 
of such uninterrupted employment), but because of the 





chaos into which our internal transport has fallen. 
There is at present certainly a serious shortage of coal 
in London, and it is with the greatest difficulty that 
deliveries are made. The London County Council 
simply cannot keep the stores in its fifteen hundred 
schools properly supplied, take what action it will. 
The position is much the same in other large centres of 
population. Naturally, as we are taught to expect in a 
commercial system, the scarcity at the points of delivery 
has led to a rise in price. As reflected in the quotations 
of the working class co-operative societies, which have 
no motive for taking advantage of their members’ needs, 
the increased expenses justify a rise, as compared with 
last January, of three shillings per ton. As seen in the 
prices charged by the coal merchants, the rise in London 
is, on all the cheaper kinds of coal, eight or ten shillings 
per ton. Quite apart from cost of production or diffi- 
culties of cartage, coal in a London depét is now selling 
wholesale at six shillings per ton more than when it was 
contracted for in June last—an unearned increment, 
created solely by the scarcity at this end of the railway 
lines, which represents an enormous fortune for those 
who happen to hold large stocks. 

The Cabinet Committee will find, we believe, if they 
go into the matter with open minds, that it is our system 
of internal transportation that has very largely broken 
down under the excessive strain to which, amid a general 
dislocation of trade, it has latterly been put. We have 
already referred to the chaos in the ports, the shortage 
of ships, and the rise in freight, to be mentioned here 
because of the increased pressure thus thrown on the 
railways. Very little coal, for instance, is now reaching 
London by sea, owing to the exorbitant increase of cost. 
The London gas companies, usually supplied by sea, 
are now getting such coal as they require by rail ; and 
very clamorous they are for punctual delivery! The 
able committee of railway managers, by which our whole 
railway system is now administered under War Office 
direction, has naturally to satisfy, first and foremost, 
every military and naval requirement ; so that ordinary 
goods and mineral traffic, however urgently it is needed 
by the civil population, is perpetually being put back for 
troop trains and trucks of army stores. The extent to 
which our means of transport—not ships only, but also 
barges and lighters, waggons and horses and motor 
lorries, dock warehouses and wharf space, railway 
trucks and sidings—are being taken up for Government 
use is not at all adequately realised. This is, of course, 
an imperative necessity, not to be grumbled at. But 
the Cabinet Committee might enquire whether the 
various Government Departments do not, in their 
haste, demand more than they need, or can use; for in- 
stance, whether long trains of trucks are not at this 
moment standing idle, taken up for Government use, 
but not, in fact, being employed. Vehicles and horses 
have been swept off to such an extent that the necessary 
link of cartage between dock and rail and consumer 
is not infrequently missing. Moreover, not only two 
hundred thousand miners, but nearly as many more 
railway workers, dock labourers, and carmen have 
enlisted, and have either not been replaced at all, or 
replaced only by inexperienced men. 

Prices are kittle cattle to drive, even by the most 
autocratic government; but we believe that at this 
moment a great deal could be done in this direction by 
the energetic intervention of the supreme power to put 
things right. The most drastic action may be required 
to prevent coal going to famine price in our cities, and 
the quartern loaf to a shilling. We cannot afford to let 
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the chaos continue. Just as the Government insisted, 
at the very outset of the war, on a unification of control 
of railway traffic, so it might well now insist on an 
analogous unification of control at the ports, at the 
sidings, at the delivery depéts, and in the making up 
and despatching of goods and mineral trains. Think of 
the obstacle that is presented at this moment by the 
tens of thousands of privately owned coal trucks by 
which—the only case in all the world—our railways are 
encumbered. These coal trucks can be used only for the 
colliery or merchant whose name they bear. However 
great may be the shortage of trucks at a particular point, 
however plentiful may be the supply bearing other 
names, all these private trucks are sacred to their par- 
ticular uses ; they may cumber the sidings empty, but 
cannot be employed. The railway companies used to be 
just as individualist about their own goods, waggons, 
and trucks ; they even charged each other huge sums 
every year for demurrage of each other’s rolling stock, at 
the cost of much complicated checking and accounting 
at the Railway Clearing House. This practice, we learn, 
has very wisely been abandoned since the war began. 
Would it not be well—would it not relieve the congestion, 

if only slightly—if the Government “ unified,”’ for the 
duration of the war, all the privately owned coal trucks, 
and directed the railway companies to use them as in- 
diseriminately for everybody’s needs as they now do 
those of the several companies? Perhaps a similar 
“pooling” of horses and carts at the Liverpool docks, 
and of barges on the Thames, would facilitate the dis- 
charge of the present appalling congestion. Additional 

barges, even additional horses and carts, might be 
brought from Holland. The railway companies, more- 

over, like the cartage contractors, are working short- 

handed. Are there really no more men to be got (in- 

cluding the Belgians), if there were a genuine desire to 

overcome the obstacles that prevent industrial recruiting ? 

The Central Unemployed Body has still “‘ unemployed ” 

workmen on its hands. More drastic measures and more 

far-reaching remedies may presently be called for. It is, 

however, probably by energetic organisation and unifica- 

tion of control of our system of transportation and 

distribution—for this purpose breaking through the 

cramping bonds set by individual claims to private 

profit—that the Government can do most, in the present 

emergency, to reduce the price of both bread and coal. 


ENTER ROUMANIA? 


VENTS in the Near East are moving to some 
kK purpose. First, we have had the two distinct 

defeats which the Russians have managed to 
inflict on the Turks in the Caucasus. Next came the 
Turkish counter-moves against Persia and Egypt. 
Last but not least figures the loan of five millions just 
advanced by Great Britain to Roumania, which may 
be taken as a pretty sure indication that the Govern- 
ment at Bucharest has undertaken to enter the war. 
Mr. Lloyd George is a liberal Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
as our bankers have lately acknowledged with some 
effusiveness : but he is scarcely liberal enough to find five 
millions sterling for Roumania to help her to do nothing 
at all. The entry of the Roumanians into the fighting 
arena will, of course, have moral as well as political 
consequences. Their Government has in the past 
shown no small skill in picking the winner. The fact 
that they have at last decided to put their money— 





borrowed—upon the Triple Entente is bound to weigh 
considerably with neutral nations, especially with 
Italy, Greece and Bulgaria. It now becomes extremely 
unlikely that Germany and Austria will henceforth 
have any chance of securing a civilised or even a semi- 
civilised ally. 

As a military factor in the war the value of the Rou- 
manian army is not altogether certain, but the proba- 
bilities are hopeful. In the last generation the Rou- 
manians fought very well before Plevna, where they 
set the Russians something of an example. Their 
organisation is supposed to be good. The war will be 
popular and in fighting to liberate their brethren in 
Transylvania and in Hungary their soldiers will 
believe that they have a just national cause—a very 
powerful influence with Balkan peoples. The most 
doubtful factor in their case must be generalship, for 
their army has done no fighting for thirty-five years. 
It is unlikely, moreover, that they will be able to use 
more than a quarter of a million men for the offensive. 
They must leave a strong force on their Bulgarian 
frontier, because, though they have probably come to 
some understanding with the Bulgarians about the 
Silistria district, it would be exceedingly unwise of them 
to tempt the Bulgarians by leaving their own backs 
exposed. Whether the Roumanians will try to enter 
Transylvania or whether they will be able or obliged 
to help the Serbians depends upon the direction taken 
by the large Austro-German army now in South Hun- 
gary, about whose destination we hear such conflicting 
reports. One authority gives out that it is meant for 
a third invasion of Serbia, another that it is advancing 
into Transylvania to checkmate the Russians and 
Roumanians there. In any case, the appearance on 
Austria’s southern frontier of a new force at least equal 
to Serbia’s in strength is an important asset. 

It is likely, though of course not certain, that*Bul- 
garia will remain quiet. Until quite lately her King 
and Ministry expected Germany to win, and undoubtedly 
leaned to Austria’s side. The Bulgar peasants, how- 
ever, have always inclined to Russia—naturally enough, 
seeing that they are more than half Slav in blood and 
almost wholly so in speech. Fortunately, too, the 
disaster of the second Balkan war has made King 
Ferdinand and the anti-Serbian party exceedingly 
unpopular among the peasants. In debates in the 
Bulgarian Parliament in the last few weeks the King 
has been attacked with a bitterness surprising in any 
country not threatened by a revolution. The peasants 
complain that the royal Civil List is exorbitant; that 
Ferdinand has cost Bulgaria forty millions; and that 
he has done nothing in return except ruin the country. 
Bulgaria is not ruined: but she was unable to pay the 
interest on her last loan and is therefore technically 
bankrupt. It is, of course, possible that this suspension 
of payment was the result of an arrangement with 
German creditors by which the cash was reserved for 
military purposes. It is much more likely, however, 
to have been caused by simple inability to pay. If so, 
Bulgaria has a strong inducement not to move. More- 
over, she could not attack Roumania without bringing 
the Greeks on herself, and the Turks, situated as they 

are, could not give her very much help. 
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The Greeks will probably make up their minds about 
their war policy before February is over. If Serbia 
should be once more invaded and the Serbians be hard 
pushed it would be impossible, or at any rate highly 
dangerous, for M. Venizélos to refuse to help his ally. 
Should Germany and Austria win, Greece stands to get 
very much less than nothing—in other words, to lose 
Salonika. On the other hand, if Russia were in the end 
victorious, the fact that Greece had left Serbia in the 
lurch would never be forgiven by the Slav race. The 
Greek army is smaller than the Roumanian, but it has 
been seasoned by war, and in King Constantine it has 
perhaps the most capable general in the Balkans. 
Greece has also a small but efficient fleet and could 
command at a pinch abundant sea-transport. If not 
urgently required in Serbia, the Greek fleet and army 
with a little Anglo-French assistance might be quite 
capable of forcing the Dardanelles and taking Censtanti- 
nople. Once in possession of the Sea of Marmora they 
would be behind the famous lines of Chatalja, which are 
the chief defence of Constantinople. The capture of 
Constantinople would not only paralyse the Turkish 
Empire but would open up the Black Sea. The impor- 
tance of such a feat in connection with the food supply 
of this country need hardly be dwelt upon. The Greeks, 
therefore, have a great stake to play for, if they are daring 
enough to play for it. 

The Turks, fortunately for us, are still the most 
unteachable people in the world. Just when the 
Armenian winter seems to have paralysed the Russian 
advance the Turks obligingly took an offensive, of sus- 
taining which they were totally incapable, and enabled 
the Russians to beat them handsomely. Quite regard- 
less of this lesson, it would appear that they are now 
advancing upon Egypt with some eighty thousand men. 
Our inability or unwillingness to strike at them in 
Syria has given them three months in which to complete 
their preparations there, and even Turks can do some- 
thing in three months. But, unless our published infor- 
mation is quite at fault, they ought not to be able to 
force the Suez Canal. Sir John Maxwell’s army should be 
aboutequal to them numerically, and though its materials 
are somewhat heterogeneous, still the Indian regulars, 
English Territorials and Australian and New Zealand 
Militia ought to be trusted to give a good account of 
themselves. Moreover, if the Turks have had time to 
prepare, Sir John also has had ample leisure to get ready, 
and it can only be said that if the Turks ever reach 
Cairo it will be quite the most unexpected achievement 
of an astonishing war. PLINTHOS. 


THE VATICAN AND THE WAR 
Paris : January 25th, 1915. 


GATHER from Mr. Bernard Shaw’s article in last 

I Saturday’s New SraresMan that, in Mr. Cecil Chester- 
ton’s view, Protestant England, Free-thinking France, 
schismatic Russia, and pagan Japan represent the forces of 
light leagued against the powers of darkness represented by 
Catholic Austria and a Germany in which the Catholic 
Church is stronger and more influential than in any other 
country except Spain and Austria itself. This seems hardly 
an orthodox view for a good Catholic, and it is very evident 





that the Pope does not share it. The conduct of the Vatican 
in regard to the case of Cardinal Mercier makes it no longer 
possible to doubt on which side are the sympathies of the 
Papacy in the present war. That conduct has spread 
consternation among French and Belgian Catholics, but it 
should surprise nobody who understands the Vatican and 
the motives of its policy. I have already, in an article 
published in THE New Statesman of December 5th, given 
reasons why the Vatican must necessarily be on the side of 
Germany and Austria; but the history of the Mercier 
affair is instructive and may profitably be recounted in 
some detail. 

In the first place it should be remarked that the affront 
offered by the German authorities in Belgium to a Prince of 
the Holy Roman Church is, from the ecclesiastical point of 
view, a very sericus matter. There is a conflict of evidence 
as to what exactly happened, but there is no doubt that the 
German authorities forbade the clergy to read Cardinal 
Mercier’s pastoral letter and seized all the copies of it that 
they could find ; that they admit themselves. Moreover, a 
correspondent of the Dutch Catholic paper the Tijd, who went 
to Malines and saw the Cardinal himself, declares that, on 
January 2nd, three German officers arrived at the archiepis- 
copal palace at 6 a.m. and ordered the Cardinal not to leave 
his palace until further notice, posting three soldiers at the 
door to see that their orders were obeyed. Two officers 
returned in the evening to ascertain whether Cardinal 
Mercier had obeyed orders, and he was forbidden to keep an 
engagement to go to Antwerp on the following day, Sunday, 
January 3rd. In ordinary circumstances such treatment of 
a Prince of the Church by the civil or military authorities 
in any country, however justifiable it might be, would be 
keenly resented by the Vatican and would certainly lead to a 
vigorous and public protest. The way in which the present 
incident has been treated by the Vatican shows, therefore, 
an extraordinary complaisance in regard to Germany. 

Ever since the news of the conflict between Cardinal 
Mercier and the German authorities reached us, the French 
Catholic papers have confidently asserted that the Vatican 
would make a public protest against the conduct of the 
Germans. Their confidence was only natural for the reasons 
that I have given. When more than a fortnight had gone 
by without a protest, they began to be uneasy. Their 
uneasiness became consternation when they learned that the 
Papal Nuncio to Belgium, who was expected at Le Havre, 
had gone to Brussels, and had there given a grand dinner- 
party to the German military and civil authorities in his 
official residence. There is nothing that a good Catholic, 
if he is a man of any spirit, likes so much as a chance of get- 
ting it back on his authorities by giving them a piece of his 
mind while appearing to defend them. M. Julien de Narfon 
is an adept at this kind of thing, and he gave a beautiful 
example of it in the Figaro, a propos of the Mercier affair. 
He said that the report of the dinner-party at Brussels was 
most improbable, and, indeed, manifestly false. What? 
The official representative of the Holy See entertaining assas- 
sins, bandits, murderers of priests and nuns ? Who would 
not repel a hypothesis which would be a disgrace to the 
Papacy, judged by the standard of the “ most elementary 
conscience” ? M. de Narfon was convinced that the Holy 
See would not even maintain a neutrality which “ every 
Catholic who knew his catechism ” felt to be impossible for 
the greatest moral authority in the world. 

It soon became known, however, not only that the official 
representative of the Holy See did actually entertain the 
assassins, ete., in his official residence, but that he had ar- 
ranged the matter to the entire satisfaction of the said 
assassins, etc., if not to that of Cardinal Mercier and of Belgian 
and French Catholics. On January 22nd the Croix published 
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a telegram from Rome to the effect that the Nuncio at 

Brussels, on his return to Rome, had informed the Pope that 

Cardinal Mercier had told him that his liberty had not been 
interfered with. The Rome correspondent of the Croix 
added that, in these circumstances, the protest of the Vatican 
fell to the ground (“est diplomatiquement écartée”’). It 
was naturally impossible for the Croix openly to criticise the 
decision of the Vatican, but its comments on this telegram 
revealed its irritation and its embarrassment. It said that 
it could not presume to “ unravel the skein” of the diplo- 
matic negotiations, as to whose nature it was ignorant ; but 
it pointed out that, whether or not Cardinal Mercier’s 
personal liberty had been interfered with, the conduct of 
the German authorities constituted a grave interference 
with his liberty as a prelate and Prince of the Church. 
The X.X° Siécle, a Belgian Catholic paper now published at 
Le Havre, which has the reputation of being a semi-official 
organ of the Belgian Government, has been less discreet than 
the Croix. It has made a frontal attack on the Italian 
Catholic Press, and, in particular, on the Osservatore Romano, 
the official organ of the Vatican. The XX¢ Siécle says that 
the whole of the Catholic Press in Italy is germanophile. 
This is confirmed by the Rome correspondent of the 
Temps in a despatch published in that paper yesterday. 
The correspondent, who is notoriously friendly to the Vatican, 
says that the Catholic papers, “‘ over which the benediction 
of Benedict XV. is so often extended,” indulge in “* franco- 
phobe and germanophile excesses, and the Vatican allows 
them to do so.” As for the Osservatore Romano, the X X* Siécle 
says that it has been, since the beginning of the war, “ the 
avowed accomplice of the Wolff agency in its shameful 
campaign against invaded, conquered and martyred Bel- 
gium,” and that, if that paper were “ under the orders of 
the Government of Berlin, it could not do better—or 
worse.” In regard to the Mercier affair the Osservatore 
Romano has published only news from German sources 
tending to minimise the incident, and (says the X X¢ Siécle) 
the telegrams of the Stefani agency, which is only half under 
German influence, not being sufficiently pro-German for it, 
it suppressed any information coming from this source which 
might be likely to offend the Germans, notably a telegram 
announcing that Cardinal Bourne had had Cardinal Mercier’s 
letter translated and published in England. The Osservatore 
Romano also failed to publish the declaration of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Paris in regard to the Mercier affair and the 
telegram of the King of the Belgians to the Pope, to which 
his Holiness has just sent an evasive reply. 

The consternation of Belgian and French Catholics has 
been increased by the Pope’s allocution at the consistory held 
at the Vatican on January 22nd. Then, if ever, Benedict XV. 
had the opportunity of protesting against the treatment of 
Cardinal Mercier, and the opportunity would certainly not 
have been lost had the Power concerned been any other than 
Germany or Austria. The Pope did not mention the name 
of Cardinal Mercier ; on the other hand, while expressing his 
sympathy with the trials of the Belgian people, he said that 
it was his special wish that their ‘‘ ardent desire to recover 
their independence should not lead them to put obstacles 
in the way of the maintenance of public order,” a sentence 
which implies a censure on Cardinal Mercier. M. de Narfon 
tried to atone for his previous article, which does not seem 
to have been very well received at Rome, by devoting two 
columns of the Figaro yesterday to an attempt to draw some 
cold comfort from the allocution. He relied on the Pope’s 
appeal to invading armies not to devastate invaded districts 
“more than is strictly demanded by the necessities of mili- 
tary occupation,” and not to wound the religious sentiments 
of the inhabitants “ without real necessity,” and on his 


Holiness’s declaration that as Sovereign Pontiff “ appointed 
by God as His supreme interpreter,” he recognised it as his 
highest duty to proclaim that nobody has the right, on any 
pretext, to act in a way contrary to justice. The Belgian 
Catholics are no more satisfied with these vague generalities 
than M. de Narfon himself can be. As an evidently inspired 
communication published in the Temps on January 22nd 
says, the policy of the Vatican “ crée une sérieuse malaise ” 
among Belgian Catholics, who are far from being reassured 
by the Papal allocution, and who fear that the Pope “ pour- 
rait ne pas étre dans ces circonstances tragiques le défenseur 
naturel du droit violé et de ’humanité meurtrie.” 

There is nothing in all this which need disquiet the English 
people ; nobody in France or Belgium outside Catholic circles 
is in the least disquieted. That French and Belgian Catholics 
should be disturbed by the Papal policy is natural enough, 
for they know that it is likely to ruin Catholicism in France 
and Belgium ; indeed, it seems to be thought on all hands 
that, so far as Belgium is concerned, the Catholic ascendancy 
is at its last gasp. The duty of the moment is to clear the 
Germans out of Belgium and restore the life of the country, 
and, until that is accomplished, nothing else can be thought 
of. But once the life of the country is restored, a clean 
sweep is likely to be made of the Catholic majority in Parlia- 
ment. As for France, the hopes of a Catholic revival have 
been still further diminished by the conduct of the Papacy. 
The moral that non-Catholics in France draw from these 
incidents is that France has been wise in resisting the over- 
tures of the Papacy and refusing to re-open diplomatic rela- 
tions with it—and that England has shown less wisdom. 
As I said in my previous article, we have nothing to fear from 
the Vatican, so long as we leave the Vatican alone. The 
Pope’s affection for Germany and Austria will not contribute 
in the smallest degree to a German victory or hinder in the 
smallest degree a victory of the Allies. He can only do 
harm to the Church, and has already done a great deal of 


harm to it in Italy as well as in France and Belgium. 
R. E. D. 


MYTHS 


REDULOUS rationalists used to believe that 

( myths were largely the invention of priests. 
That idea has been squashed by the an- 
thropologists, who perceive that myths have grown up 
everywhere not as deliberate impostures, but as the 
curly-headed children of good faith. Even the anthro- 
pologists, however, are inclined to regard them as the 
perversities of people very unlike, and inferior to, 
ourselves, called savages. One writer on the subject 
speaks of “the very peculiar mental condition of the 
lower races,” and quotes Max Miiller’s question in regard 
to the primitive ages during which myths are invented : 
“Was there a period of temporary madness through 
which the human mind had to pass, and was it a madness 
identically the same in the south of India and the north 
of Iceland!’’ We need only reflect for a moment on 
the myths already produced by the European war to 
come to the conclusion either that the savage is not so 
mad as he looks or that we also are more than a little 
mad. Surely, it was out of “a very peculiar mental 
condition ’’ that the myth of the 80,000 or 70,000 or 
250,000 Russians who passed through England on their 
way to Belgium and France was born. And we may say 
the same of the myth of the Belgian children with their 
hands and feet cut off by Prussian soldiers, the myth 
of Lord Haldane’s treachery, and half a dozen other 
myths of the moment, which are passionately believed 
in tens of thousands of British households. We know 
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that in pious German homes myths of the same kind 
have taken the place of Grimm’s Fairy Tales. We have 
no doubt that in France, in Russia, in Servia, in Hungary 
and in Japan the war is producing an equally remarkable 
folklore. Now this is not the work of priests or of people 
whom missionaries would describe as savages. It is 
not even—except in the case of the Haldane myth 
—the work of newspapers. It is for the most part 
simply the work of the popular imagination, which, far 
more fiercely than Nature, abhors a vacuum. Ever 
since the world began the popular imagination has been 
busily pouring into one vacuum after another all manner 
of beautiful and terrible and absurd things. It works 
with the dreadful persistence of an insect giving its bowels 
to its task. It will not rest until it has filled the throne 
of the universe and replenished with strange details the 
lives of great men and has made every hollow in our 
knowledge of places and people and things a little 
hilly hive of buzzing and tumultuous fancies. It does 
not love untruth more than truth, but neither does it 
love truth more than untruth. It makes use of every 
shade of both, as an artist uses his paints. Its aim is 
to convert life into a series of thrills, pictures, decorations 
and dramas instead of a mere formulated confession of 
ignorance. It is no more willing to say, “* I don’t know,” 
than the traditional Irish peasant of whom you inquire 
the distance to some place or other about which he 
knows as little as he knows about Constantinople. Far 
from being agnostic, it is positive, creative—even 
riotously so. It does not scribble ‘“‘ Why ?”’ all over the 
heavens and the earth as the men of science do. Rather, 
it populates the waters of the earth with sea-serpents, and 
the woods with dancing fairies, and the solitary house 
with its ghost, and the sky with the anger of God when 
it thunders and with the gentleness of God when the 
rainbow shines. Devils, goblins, griffins, unicorns, the 
sweet music of sirens, men whose heads do grow beneath 
their shoulders, gods who married the daughters of 
men, scandal about Queen Elizabeth, giants, salamanders 
—here are things of a more enticing and haunting interest 
than any imbecile “ why.’ Here is not emptiness, but 
abundance—abundance more wonderful and coloured 
than the abundance of a fruiterer’s shop. Is it any 
wonder that few except the over-dull and the over-wise 
can resist the invitation to come and buy ? 

There is this difference to be noted, however, between 
the civilised man and the savage, in regard to their 
myths. The civilised man is ever so much more eager 
than the savage to support his myths with evidence 
as if he were in a court of law. The savage is content 
to invent his myth: the civilised man is not happy 
until he has invented his evidence too. Was there ever 
a myth supported with such a mass of absolutely 
convincing evidence as the myth of the Russian t: oops 
in England? It was rare to meet a man in the street 
who had not a relative in some railway department 
concerned with passing the troops through, or who had 
not spoken to an engine-driver who had driven one of 
the trains that took them from Aberdeen to Bristol, 
or whose most intimate friend had not taken a leading 
part in sending the transports to Archangel, or whose 
favourite general or colonel (whom Lord Kitchener 
could not possibly have any object in deceiving) had 
not confided to him the exact number of Russians on 
their way, or who had not seen them with his own 
eyes late at night in a little country junction wearing 
huge beards and speaking a wild language which was 
neither French nor Yiddish, or whose friend in the 
Territorials, having promised to sign his name with 





two “t’s”’ instead of one if on arriving in France he 
found the Russians there, had doubled the “ t”’ on his 
first postcard home, or—but one need not continue. 
One heard so many of these stories that one began to 
believe one had seen the Russians oneself. It is the 
same with the myth of the Belgian mutilations. It 
was impossible to meet anyone who did not know 
somebody—or at the very least who did not know 
somebody who knew somebody—who had seen the 
child with his or her own eyes. Every suburb of London, 
every town, every village, almost every vicarage, had 
its Belgian child sans hands, sans feet. One knew people 
who knew people who could vouch for it on the very 
best authority. The mutilated children had been sent 
in trainloads to Paris and in boatloads to England. 
To doubt a man’s Belgian child soon became as serious 
a matter as to doubt his God. There are, we are sure, 
hundreds of men who would be willing to shed their 
blood for their faith in that Belgian child. At one 
meeting, where a well-known surgeon confessed his 
disbelief in such things, several of those present on 
the platform rose up and left the hall. To show any- 
thing except a blind unquestioning faith in the Belgian 
child was to be a pro-German of the most evil-minded 
sort. Now the real sufferings of Belgium it would 
be almost impossible to exaggerate, and the story of 
those sufferings is an infinitely longer and more horrible 
story than the most long-winded or Sadistic version of 
the mutilated Belgian child. But apparently the public 
had to get into its mind some dramatic representation 
of all that horror, some representation which would be 
an easy and stimulating substitute for the prolonged 
study of a hundred thousand scattered facts. The 
Belgian child gave the public what it wanted—one of 
those favourite symbols in wartime when men like to 
picture themselves as the knights of God fighting against 
devils more atrocious than the Devil. But what 
puzzles one in the whole business is the way in which 
evidence in support of things which have not happened 
is invented among perfectly honest people. It is partly, 
we think, because the majority even of honest people 
do not hesitate to modify the nature of the evidence 
as they pass it on. One man passes something on to a 
friend as a piece of hearsay; the second relates it as 
something which a friend of his actually witnessed ; 
the next man to hear the story makes it still more 
dramatic by declaring that he saw the thing himself. 
And even the third of these men may be, comparatively 
speaking, honest. He is frequently one of those persons 
subject to hallucinations who believe they have been 
present at what they have merely heard about, just as 
George IV. firmly believed that he had fought at the 


‘ battle of Waterloo. 


In private life we are, as a rule, somewhat impatient 
of the hallucinated man. We find it simplest to call 
him a liar and leave him at that. It would be a most 
convenient arrangement if human beings could be 
divided into those who are liars and those who are not, 
but such a division would be a classification for the sake 
of classification and would have small basis in reality. 
Whether we are liars or not depends largely on what we 
are talking about. When we are talking about some- 
thing that excites us, we are more likely to invent than 
when we are talking about something which we can 
approach calmly. When a reader of the Jingo Press, 
for instance, is talking about alien enemies he finds it 
quite easy to invent the legend that the man with the 
German name who lives in the next street walks up and 
down his roof all night waving a red lantern to show the 
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German airmen where to drop their bombs. When not 
one person but a million persons simultaneously invent 
a legend of this sort all over a country you soon get a 
myth which the ordinary man believes a good deal more 
fervently than he believes the miracles of the New 
Testament. The story of the German governess in 
whose rooms the bombs were found, which went the 
rounds in England in the early days of the war, is an 
excellent example of this kind of collective invention or 
hallucination. As for the Lord Haldane myth, it is of 
the same order, though it is fortunately not quite so 
popular, being indeed what may be called a mere party 
myth. Still, the Lord Haldane who appears in it is a 
figure of the genuinely mystical order. One can 
imagine that in less prosaic days he would have appeared 
villainously in the forefront of many a popular ballad : 


Childe Haldane stood at the War Office door, 
Stroking his milk-white steed. 


How many seemingly intelligent people there are who 
can even give you a detailed account of Childe Haldane’s 
wickednesses. Only the other day a man, a voter, a 
taxpayer, and, possibly, a father, declared that he had 
personal knowledge of the fact that just before the war 
broke out Lord Haldane had written a private letter to 
all the officers in command of the different English naval 
ports telling them to cross over to Germany where they 
would obtain a magnificent reception. The myth- 
maker does not trouble to enquire even whether Lord 
Haldane is at the War Office or at the Admiralty or at 
neither. All he wants is a good whacking myth and 
before long his sleep becomes full of pleasant dreams of 
Lord Haldane’s head on a pole as one of the new attrac- 
tions of the Tower. Lord Haldane is only one of a 
score of people, indeed, whom the more unbalanced 
section of the public has condemned to the Tower since 
the present war began. He may be amused to reflect 
that in the course of an anti-German agitation sixty 
years ago the public with equally acute imaginativeness 
committed Queen Victoria and Prince Albert to the 
same prison. In a letter written from Windsor Castle 
on January 24th, 1854, Prince Albert relates : 

You will scarcely credit that my being committed to the tower 
was believed all over the country, nay, even that the Queen had 
been arrested! People surrounded the Tower in thousands to 
see us brought to it! Victoria has taken the whole affair greatly 
to heart, and was excessively indignant at the attacks.” 


But it is very little use being indignant with a myth. 
Indignation has as little effect on a myth as on a sausage. 

We began by explaining myths as attempts on the 
part of the popular imagination to fill some vacuum or 
other. Surely the reason why the myths of the present 
war have been so much more on the grand scale and so 
much longer-lived than the myths of many recent wars 
is that the conditions of Press censorship leave us with 
a world as void of news as any primitive jungle. We 
have not had news commensurate with the grandeur of 
the business on which the world is engaged and so we have 
had to invent the story of the war which our accredited 
representatives, the newspaper correspondents, are not 
allowed to see. It is as if the Press Censor had sur- 
rounded the area of the war with a high wall of paper 
on which no hand had written and had said to us: 
“ Let each man write on it what he will.” That is why 
we have been so strenuously scribbling all over those 
immense blank spaces like a child left alone with a lead 
pencil in a white-walled room. There we have written 
our epics of ghostly armies and inscribed our ballads of 
murdered children and published to the world the story 
of the life and death of many a noble traitor. It will be 





interesting to see, when the war is over, how many of 
these scrawlings of the human imagination will survive. 
Even with a censored Press, it seems to us, the myth 
has little chance of survival as soon as it gets into the 
papers. Already the visionary army has melted into 
air—into thin air. The Belgian child is slowly melting. 
Even Lord Haldane is melting. The myths of savages 
grow with a certain gigantic slowness and they enjoy 
long lives like forest trees and tortoises, but the myths 
of civilised man last no longer than garden flowers, 
—hardly any longer than the paper on which they are 
not printed. 


WAS IT REALLY OFFICIAL ? 
A REPUDIATION 


N Wednesday last a deplorable piece of third- 
() rate journalism appeared in the daily papers, 

headed by a statement that “the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs authorises the publication 
(through the Press Bureau) of the following observations 
upon the report of an interview recently granted by the 
German Chancellor to an American correspondent.” 
Some papers omitted this statement and published the 
article simply as “ an official British statement.” 

It is very difficult to believe that Sir Edward Grey 
can have given any further sanction to such a document 
than is implied in the fact (if it be a fact) that it was shewn 
to the Foreign Office by the Press Bureau, and not 
thought worth censoring. It is true that there are 
scribes at the Foreign Office who need some watching. 
The official statement issued when the Turks took the 
field should not have described them as “ degenerate ”’ ; 
and the preface to the penny blue book might have been 
better considered. But this latest stuff, spiteful, 
reckless, and open to damaging retort for American 
consumption as it is, is beyond all bounds of toleration 
as an official utterance, and is the more exasperating 
as anyone with a knowledge of the facts, and sufficient 
good manners to tackle the German Chancellor without 
pettish loss of temper, could have made a perfectly 
effective and dignified reply, if a reply was called for. 

As it is, what will happen? The Germans have 
circulated in America facsimiles with translations of 
certain documents found by them in Brussels among 
the papers of the Belgian General Staff. They are 
records of conversations between the Military Attaché 
of the British Legation and the Belgian Minister of War 
as to the military operations to be undertaken by us in 
support of Belgium in the event of Germany invading 
Belgium. The first conversation was in 1906. The 
next is dated without the year, but is presumed to have 
taken place in 1912. They went into considerable 
detail, as the Belgians pressed us for exact particulars 
as to the numbers of our expeditionary force, the speed 
with which we could despatch it, the ports, the distances, 
the railway accommodation required and so forth. Our 
answers were made good last August : what our Military 
Attaché said we could do was pretty nearly what we have 
actually done, except that we failed to stop the Germans. 

Now in all this there is nothing in the least dis- 
creditable either to us or to Belgium. Even had the 
documents never been discovered, any intelligent person 
could have inferred the occurrence of the conversations 
from the circumstances of the European situation. 
The strategic railway system established by the Germans 
had made it quite clear that if war broke out Germany 
would attack through Belgium; and if the Belgians 
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had not sounded us and France on what we were 
prepared to do in that event they would have been 
fools and traitors. And we were equally bound, as 
their guarantors, to tell them what we were prepared to 
do. Nevertheless the article of last Wednesday angrily 
declares that “‘ the fact that there is no note of these 
conversations at the British War Office or Foreign 
Office shews that they were of a purely informal character, 
and no military agreement of any sort was at either time 
made between the two governments.” This appears to 
have been written on the principle that patriotism 
obliges us to deny everything that the enemy says or 
implies, false or true, creditable or discreditable ; for 
two paragraphs lower down we are told that the con- 
versations were entirely justified. Of course they were : 
then why try to explain them away ? 

The Germans claim that these conversations prove 
that Belgium had made up her mind in 1906 to throw 
her lot in with France and Britain as against Germany 
in the event of a war, as otherwise she would equally 
have sounded Germany as to what assistance she would 
get if France attacked Germany through Belgium. I 
see no reason whatever for disputing this inference. 
On the contrary, it-is a point very strongly in our favour 
and morally highly damaging to Germany that her 
near neighbour Belgium not only chose our side, but 
never seems to have dreamt for a moment that her 
interest could lie in the opposite direction. Belgium 
paid us a valuable practical compliment; and it is 
our business to acknowledge and try to deserve it. 
Belgium had to decide whether Potsdam or London 
was the safer friend of her liberty. If she preferred 
London, need we protest ? And the scribe of Wednes- 
day last, had he not been too spiteful to see his own 
points, might have added that the worse Potsdam 
makes us out to be, the worse even than we must 
Potsdam have made itself appear in Belgian eyes. 

But the most serious mistake in the Wednesday 
utterance is the following virtuously indignant splutter : 
First, the German Chancellor alleges that ‘ England 
in 1911 was determined to throw troops into Belgium 
without the assent of the Belgian Government.’ This 
allegation is absolutely false.’’ Immediately after this 
very undiplomatic expression, which really can hardly 
claim the endorsement of Sir Edward Grey unless his 
equanimity and official correctness have suddenly 
and completely given way, the writer loses his thread as 
people out of temper usually do; and we have to skip 
twenty lines to reach the justification in a reference to a 
marginal note in the record of the conversations to the 
effect that the entry of the English into Belgium would 
only take place after the violation of Belgian neutrality 
by Germany. Here the writer quite misses the point, 
and will probably be accused in America of having 
wilfully evaded it. For what the German Chancellor 
obviously alluded to is the following passage in the 
record of the conversations. 


ORIGINAL IN FRENCH. 

L’ Attaché lilitaire [sic] anglais a demandé a voir le Général Jungbluth. 
Ces Messieurs se sont rencontrés le 23 avril. 

Le Lieutenant Colonel Bridges a dit au Général que I’Angleterre 
disposait d'une armée pouvant etre envoyée sur le continent, composée 
de six divisions d’infanterie et de huit brigades de cavalerie—en tout 
160,000 hommes. Elle a aussi tout ce qu il lui faut pour défendre son 
territoire insulaire. Tout est prét. 

Le Gouvernement britannique, lors des derniers événements, aurait 
débarqué immediatement chez nous, méme si nous n’avions pas 
demandé de secours. 

Le Général a objecté qu’il faudra pour cela notre consentement. 

L’Attaché militaire a répondu qu'il le savait, mais que comme nous 
n’étions pas & méme d’empécher les Allemands de passer chez nous, 


PAngleterre aurait debarqué ses troupes en Belgique en tout état de 
cause. 
TRANSLATION CIRCULATED BY THE GERMANS IN AMERICA. 
(Last Three Paragraphs Only.) 

At the time of the recent events, the British Government would have 
immediately effected a disembarkment in Belgium even if we had not 
asked for assistance. 

The General objected that for that our consent was necessary. 

The Military Attaché answered that he knew this, but that since we 
were not able to prevent the Germans from passing through our country 
—England would have landed her troops in Belgium under all cireum- 
stances (en tout état de cause). 


By suppressing ali reference to this passage (probably 
through ignorance of it) and intemperately describing 
the allegation founded on it as “ absolutely false,” the 
Wednesday writer leaves himself open to a retort and 
quotation which may have the most damaging effect 
on American public opinion. This plague of idiots 
who insist on being more loyal than the king, and on 
assuming that the exact truth must be discreditable 
to us, is more dangerous than a whole German army 
corps. What right have we to throw over Colonel 
Bridges in this fashion ? We have never pretended, nor 
has France ever pretended, that it would be possible 
for us to respect Belgian neutrality if Germany violated 
it. When we were asked for our pledge to respect it, 
we gave it with that express reservation, as France did 
also. Yet when the German Chancellor pleads this 
undisputed and innocent fact (as far as anything con- 
nected with war can be innocent) our anonymous 
patriot shrieks that the plea is “ absolutely false” ; 
and we are told that his “‘ observations ”’ are authorised 
by Sir Edward Grey. As it happened, Belgium invited 
us to violate her neutrality when Germany violated it : 
but that does not in the least excuse an English writer 
for giving the lie to a foreign statesman whose allegation 
—harmless to us in neutral countries—is entirely within 
his rights and his documents. 

If a reply to the German Chancellor is really needed— 
and the necessity is certainly not apparent on the 
surface, as he has done nothing but give the obvious 
German bias to facts that require no apology—it should 
be made officially, in a dignified, responsible, and 
reasonably wellbred manner, and not in the manner 
of Mrs. Proudie. It is monstrous that we should be 
committed to a spokesman whom we do not know ; 
whose paltry nagging utterly misrepresents the English 
spirit and gives by contrast an air of bluff manliness 
to our opponent ; and whose recklessness of the effect 
on neutral public opinion should never have received 
the remotest token of official sanction or even conscious- 
ness. 

However, the mischief being now done, it becomes 
necessary for those of us who have some sense of public 
decency to disavow it, and to appeal to Sir Edward 
Grey not to allow it to go to America and elsewhere 
with its credentials unchallenged, if, as seems probable, 
it has claimed more authority than he meant to give It. 

G. BERNARD SHAW. 


Correspondence 
THE CAUSE OF HIGH PRICES 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 
Sir,—Mr. Dollan’s letter, with its underlying suggestion that 





the recent rise in the prices of foodstuffs is due to the action of 
trusts, and its call for some undefined Governmental control 
of sources of supplies, strikes the writer as not really being 
a very useful contribution towards the consideration of a subject 
which ought to concern us all. In passing, is it not the case that 
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the Scottish Wholesale Co-operative Society does own a farm 
at High Blantyre, and wheatfields and elevators in Canada? 
One might also ask what, stated in general terms, Mr. Dollan 
means by national control of those sources of supply which 
he says Co-operators do not yet own—among others, cotton 
plantations, sheep-wool farms, and wheatfields These sources 
of supply most people know to exist almost entirely abroad, 
either in our colonies or in foreign countries. By whom is the 
control to be exercised—by the Governments of the producing 
countries or by the Government of Great Britain, which is only 
one of the consuming countries? If by the first, what grounds 
exist for hoping that a reduction in selling price will be the 
result ? If by the second, how is the control of American cotton 
plantations, Australian sheep farms, and Canadian wheatfields 
to be exercised by the British Government ? Mr. Dolian avoids 
these difficulties by saying that it is a question for the Govern- 
ment to solve ; and if it were a question of rings holding supplies 
in this country, a solution might have been possible on the lines 
of Government control. 

The article in your issue of the 16th inst., however, siated 
that you saw at present “ no evidence of rings and corners or of 
any withholding from market.” So far as wheat and fiour in 
this country is concerned, any available statistics support that 
view. Ata time like the present to hold back supplies of wheat 
or flour in order to make large profits out of the poorer classes 
would be an unpatriotic act, of which it is satisfactory to know 
our merchants, millers, and bakers have not been guilty. And it 
is just as unpatriotic to suggest to these poorer classes that the 
high price of bread is due to anything but carefully ascertained 
causes. Information is available from which these causes can 
be determined. 

The Glasgow Herald of July 27th, 1914, gives the price of 
wheat in New York as 93 cents and the freight to Liverpool as 
2\d. per bushel. Taking 60 Ib. to the bushel and 5 dollars to 
the £, that means 30s. per quarter (480 Ib.) for the wheat and 
Is. 8d. for freight, together 31s. 8d. The same paper of January 
25th, 1915, gives the price of wheat in New York as 1554 cents, 
and the freight to Liverpool as 11d. per bushel. Converting as 
before, we get 50s. 8d. per quarter for the’ wheat and 7s. 4d. per 
quarter for freight, together 58s. One muy find approximately 
the equivalent cost of flour per sack of 280 Ib. by adding 50 per 
cent. to the cost of wheat per sack of 240 Ib.. as wheat yields 
60 to 70 per cent. of its weight in flour and the balance in offals, 
which produce in money something generally more or less equal 
to the cost of milling. Roughiy, therefore, of the total rise in 
flour per 280 Ib. sack, about 15s. 6d. is due to the increased price 
of wheat in New York, and about 4s. 3d. is due to the increase in 
freights. Ninety-six 4-lb. loaves go to the sack of flour, so we 
finally find that the increase in the price of wheat in New York 
is equal to 2d. per loaf, and the increase in freight is equal to 
4d. per loaf. 

Unless the price of wheat in New York falls, we must look for 
the loaf being 23d. dearer than in July, 1914. Now, to what is 
the high price of wheat in New York due’ Partly it is due to 
causes unconnected with the war—viz., that Australia has 
prohibited and India has practically prohibited the export of 
wheat on account of the smail reserves remaining in these countries, 
due to poor crops, and that the old crop in Argentina has all been 
shipped at this time of the year. Partly it is due to the cutting 
off of Russian supplies of wheat by the closing of the Dardanelles 
when Turkey entered into the war. The only supplies now 
available are in consequence those of America and Canada, and 
for these we are bidding against Italy, Holland, and other Euro- 
pean countries, to say nothing of the American consumer 
himself. 

By March or April India and Argentina will be able to ship their 
hew crops, and that may lower prices. On the other hand, the 
withdrawal of men from farms to fight in the various armies 
must reduce this year’s crops in France, Germany. Russia, and 
the Balkans, and may cause an increased demand for imported 
wheat in these countries upon the finish of the war. 

We must face the fact that the chance of any considerable fall 
in the price of bread is not great, and decide what should be done 
in view of this. We may have, as Germany, Holland, and other 
countries have already done, to use as far as possible alternative 
foods.—Y ours, etc., 

SEMPER PARATUS. 

Glasgow, January 26th. 


CANT 
To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 
Sir,—I should like to thank you. I have read many excellent 
things in THE NEw STATESMAN, some, I take it, from the same 
pen, but certainly none more wholesome than the essay on 





“Cant ’ in to-day’s issue. It comes like a clean blast of sea wind 
through the stifling atmosphere of self-righteousness that seems 
to envelop us like a fog. We are all indignant at the dishonesties 
and brutalities practised by the German Government, and there 
is no necessary hypocrisy in this. But I suppose every sane 
man must feel in his heart that, had these dishonesties and 
brutalities been committed by a British Government, those 
persons and those newspapers which are now most vehement 
and unmeasured in denunciation would have been first and 
loudest in justification and praise. How many are there even 
among the more sober of our political mentors to-day who do 
not explicitly hold or implicitly assume that any attempt to 
view the actions either of the enemy or of our own country from 
the impartial standpoint of a neutral observer—in other words, 
any attempt to see and judge truly and justly—is a failure of 
patriotism ? It undoubtedly is a failure of patriotism as commonly 
understood, but surely such patriotism is in reality the most 
unpatriotic of vices. 

I have to thank you on another and more personal ground as 
well: for reminding me that we as a nation have no monopoly 
of cant. I acknowledge with shame that I had almost forgotten 
the fact.—Yours, etc., W. W. Greco 

Wimbledon, January 23rd 


KUNO MEYER 
To the Editor of Tuk New StarzsMan. 

Srr,—Mr. Legge’s letter in which he describes the unpopularity 
of Dr. Meyer in Liverpool suggests to me for the first time that 
Dr. Meyer may after all have some right to regard Ireland as 
un pays ami. He was as much liked as Mr. Moore himself in 
Dublin, where, of course, he mixed with many who have no 
sympathy with his present action. I do not find anything 
romantic in Mr. George Moore’s account of the Professor in 
Salve; many of the pages are devoted to a description of the 
disease, progressive ossification. Mr. Legge refers us to Mr, 
Moore’s “‘ now famous letter” in the Daily Telegraph; this 
letter does not give a character sketch of Kuno Meyer, but 
merely denounces his doings in America. The moral fervour 
of Mr. Moore appears to have made a great impression in Liver- 
pool. But to us in Dublin the author of Salve discoursing on 
gratitude and patriotism cuts as strange a figure as the “* charming 
scholar artist” turned political intriguer. Such are the sur- 
prises of the Great War. 

Only Dublin does not alter. If Moore and Meyer were to 
return, they would find their old friends still faithful to them.— 
Yours, etc., 

THe WRITER OF THE ARTICLE ON [RIsH-AMERICA. 


FOOD STANDARDS 
To the Editor of Tak New StTatTesMan. 

Sir,—A firm of contractors were fined some while since the 
maximum penalty (£20 only) for diluting butter with water by 
17} per cent., 14 per cent. above the legal standard for water in 
butter. One is provoked to ask once more why so large a per- 
centage of legal adulteration as 16 per cent. should be tolerated. 
The old-style dairymaid was taught to exercise much patience 
and skill in squeezing water out of her butter, for the plain reason 
that an excess will set up those decompositions which produce 
rancidity quicker than they would arise in the ordinary course 
of nature. Nowadays it is the practice to use machines and hand- 
power for the purpose of driving water in, up to and, as our 
slack food inspection leads one to suspect, beyond the 16 per cent. 
standard. The tendency to decomposition is checked by the 
addition of antiseptics, whose action on man’s internal economy 
can, at best, be not helpful. 

I maintain, Sir, that more than 8 or 9 per cent. of water in 
butter is evidence of deliberate dilution. The consumer will 
note with interest that this firm’s excuse for palming off water 
on our troops as butter was the circumstance that their butter 
supply had been delayed on the rail. 

And day by day our ordinary bread supply is diluted by an 
excess of water, which one may fairly term our standard and legal 
national adulterant. It is not too much to say that every loaf 
we buy contains an undue proportion of water introduced with all 
the skill of chemist and expert. This result is obtained by a 
subtle blending of flours with intent to obtain a water-containing 
mixture, and by the addition of “ improvers,” mainly consisting 
of inorganic phosphates, to produce a still more absorbent dough 
and loaf. Eminent chemists have‘not disdained to take out 
patents for these hygroscopic chemical mixtures, and for machines 
for spraying adulterant water into flour, and some State aid has 
been given to research on the breeding of wheat and the blending 
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of flour mixtures to obtain high water-absorbing power. So 
general is this practice that the majority of bakers and flour- 
blenders believe in all innocence that “ improvers ” do improve. 
On this point I beg reference to the Local Government Board’s 
Twelfth Food Report, Cd. 5613, price 34d. 

I want to urge that it is high time that the use of what the 
L.G.B. styles “* these so-called ‘ improvers ’ ” should be prohibited 
and a standard set for the legal water content of bread exposed 
for sale. Just now, too, the Government is being urged to 
prohibit the sale of white bread. I submit, Sir, that this means a 
further dilution of our ioaf. Brown bread has usually a much 
larger, and the so-called standard bread a somewhat larger, per- 
centage of water than the normal white loaf. Moreover, of the 
smaller food-content that remains a smaller proportion is absorbed 
in digestion. as a result of the mechanical irritant effect 
on the intestines of the bran-like particles of wholemeal and 
“standard.” And experiments on digestion like those set forth 
in Bulletins 101, 143, and 156 of the U.S.A. Office of Experiment 
Stations, show that wholemeal also diminishes the absorption in 
digestion of the food eaten with it. Wholemeal bread may con- 
tain more than half its weight of water, and may prove all too 
effective as a laxative. It is to be hoped that we shall not follow 
the German Government in inflicting such coarse and diluted 
mixtures on our workers as a staple diet. 

In this connection the contrast between the official care for the 
feeding of our cattle and of our people is noteworthy. With 
every sixpennyworth of cattle cake sold, the seller must inclose 
a statutory “ invoice,” furnishing an analysis of the stuff, and the 
farmer may obtain a check analysis from the Board’s chemists for 
the small sum of 1s. No such provision is made for the control 
of our food, and I have often been tempted to buy a loaf, affix a 
random invoice, and send it to the Board for analysis, to see 
whether their offices can be made available for mere humans. 
That much more investigation is necessary is evident from the 
statement of a sanitary inspector that he had taken but one 
sample of bread in two years, and that there is doubt whether 
if any baker cared to take upon himself to supply us with siege- 
bread containing potato flour, any magistrate could convict him 
of adulteration. 

I maintain that a revision of our food laws, and the setting up 
of reasonable standards is now, more than ever, urgently neces- 
sary ; and I have some statistical evidence that standards do 
effect some good, for when a legal minimum of food content was 
fixed for milk, the cows supplying London began to mend their 
ways promptly. This is quite possibly due to the circumstance 
that farmers gave up trying to breed cows for “ yield,” that is to 
say, for their capacity of supplying a maximum amount of 
** genuine *? milk of minimum food value. 

I should hike to beg that readers who may be able to direct me 
to analyses of British foods (i.e., analyses of individual samples, 
not averages of masses of analyses) or to particulars of digestion 
experiments, will be kind enough to furnish me with this aid in 
my investigation.—Yours, etc., 

W. E. LLEWELLYN. 

134 Lewisham Road, London, S.E. 


JAMES ELROY FLECKER 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I crave your permission to say a word about the rather 
savage attack made by Mr. E. A. Mitchell upon a dead man. 

My son, J. E. Flecker, wrote The Masque of the Magi nearly ten 
years ago, when he was about 21 years old. He wrote it, not for 
the press, but to be set to music by the music master of this school. 

I have no doubt that he would gladly have acknowledged his 
indebtedness to Swinburne, and at the same time I think that 
anyone who cares to read through the two poems will agree with 
Solomon Eagle in his praise of the Masque. 

I am sure that had Mr. Mitchell known the intensely pathetic 
circumstances under which my son’s latest poems were written 
he would not have made so fierce an onslaught on his boyish ven- 
ture.—Yours, etc., 

W. H. FLECKER. 

Dean Close School. 


To the Editor of Tok New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Will *“‘ any unbiassed person” compare Mr. Flecker’s 
stanza with Mr. Swinburne’s without giving the preference to the 
former? Burns took the old Scots ballads and turned their alloy 
to gold. I will not call Mr. Swinburne’s verse alloy ; but cer- 
tainly the idea and form of this particular stanza suffered no loss 
in Mr. Flecker’s hands.—Yours, etc., 

ALFRED FAUvUKES. 


DENSITY OF POPULATION AND 
INFANTILE MORTALITY 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—‘ Lens” says(on p.863o0f your issueof Jan.16th) that “until 
last August Belgium was the most densely populated country in 
the world, and density of population makes, on Malthusian and 
Darwinian principles, for a high death-rate among the immature.” 
As a Malthusian I would like to point out that, strictly speaking, 
it is not density of population that raises the general and infantile 
mortality of an area, but pressure of population. Thus Belgium, 
while being the most densely populated country in the world, 
was one of the least over-populated—was, owing to its low birth- 
rate, of about 23 per thousand, one of the countries which are 
now suffering comparatively little from insufficiency of food to go 
round. Yet its marriage-rate was practically the same as in 
England, so it must be inferred that the modern parental prudence 
has been very general throughout the country. 

Again, the schools for mothers started by Dr. Miele in 1901, 
have, according to the figures supplied to our Registrar-General, 
had little effect in reducing Belgium’s infantile mortality — 
Yours, etc., MEDIco. 


Miscellany 


THE LIMITS OF PSYCHOLOGY 
PP recicaentt falls between two schools—the physio- 


logical enthusiasts, who think it is all a matter of 
evolution and convolution, and the highly un- 
philosophical “ philosophers,” who think it is the basis of 
philosophy. The relation of mind to brain has puzzled the 
minds and wearied the brains of the learned for centuries ; 
yet there are still people who believe in what they call 
psycho-physical parallelism—a phrase which has, at any 
rate, the merit of insisting that, though you may produce 
the two lines of psychical and physical ever so far, they will 
never meet. Psychology, however, may be studied (and 
ought to be studied) in abstraction from such insoluble 
problems. It can stand on its own feet and should be 
approached on its own merits. It has, like Browning’s 
moor, “‘a name of its own, and a certain use in the world 
no doubt.” Neither of the two schools that would attach 
it to other branches of enquiry is right, but of the two 
the physiological has much more justification. Psychology 
is, at any rate, a science: in that it resembles physiology, 
and is for all eternity utterly distinct from philosophy. It 
deals with particular facts, it is experimental and hypotheti- 
cal. It examines the way individuals and classes and masses 
think, and to do that it has to assume the laws of thought. 
When it affects to deduce—or, more strictly, to induce— 
those laws from its examination, it is in the position of a 
man who should claim to have begotten his own ancestry, 
or rather not his own ancestry merely but that totality of 
things which makes his existence possible. This fallacy, 
having vitiated the thought of various nineteenth-century 
evolutionists, is still with us in more fantastic forms. 
Moreover, the relation between physiology and psychology 
is a specially close one. They are not only both sciences, 
but they are sciences dealing with subject-matters indisso- 
lubly connected, and when they are made useful, and brought 
into the service of constructive art, they both subserve the 
same art—that of education. The triteness of these reflec- 
tions has a significance all its own ; for the most acute minds, 
when applied to these particular subjects, are apt to end in a 
triteness no less complete. Of the two books before me* 
one is by a very distinguished man of science ; it covers 4 
wide range of fact and theory ; it employs a large number of 
technical terms, and it is adorned with illustrative plates and 





* Nature and Nurture in Mental Development. By F. W. Mott, M.D., 
F.R.S., F.R.C.P. Murray. 3s. 6d. net. Know Your own Mind. 
By William Glover. Cambridge University Press. 
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diagrams. The other (an introduction to psychology) is 
simple, chatty and cheery—elementary almost to excess. 
Yet the conclusions of the one are as trite as those of the 
other. 

It is not so very many years ago that there was supposed 
to be some antagonism between the virtues of heredity and 
the virtues of environment, and young men and maidens 
solemnly debated “ Eugenics versus Socialism ”—which is 
rather like debating whether arms are better than legs. 
The champion of environment always scored, because he 
was always able to impale the heredity-monger on the horns 
of a dilemma : “ Either acquired characteristics are inherited, 
or they are not ; if they are, environment is of prime import- 
ance, because it decides which characteristics are acquired ; 
if they are not, environment is still highly important, because 
it is clearly all you can do in each generation for an inherited 
substance which is itself incapable of improvement.” 
Meanwhile the man in the street thought in his quiet way 
that the best thing to do was to breed from a healthy 
stock and give the product a healthy environment, and that 
is essentially what Dr. Mott has to tell us in his Chadwick 
Trust Lectures on Nature and Nurture in Mental Develop- 
ment. He explains to us about the parts of the brain and 
the process of its growth; he touches on the dangers of 
disease and malnutrition; he approves of the Montessori 
methods and of Mr. Edmond Holmes; he insists on the 
necessity of a living wage and decent housing for everybody, 
and his summary of conclusions is just what it would be if 
he were utterly ignorant of all the subjects in which he is 
expert : 

The factors underlying educability are first and foremost the germinal 

inborn potentialities derived from progenitors—Nature ; secondly, 
those conditions of Nurture which are favourable to the morphological 
development of inborn potentialities—viz., bodily nutrition, sleep and 
stimulus. 
It is not only that the minutest research and widest 
experience in these matters land us just where common 
sense would have done; where research does not give the 
same result as common sense, the expert shows a tendency 
to prefer the latter. It seems only sensible to suppose that 
alcoholic parents have less healthy children than other 
people, but research has not yet put the matter beyond 
dispute. Here is what Dr. Mott has to say (my italics) : 

It is safe to assume . . . that . . . chronic alcoholism causing a poisoned 
condition of the mother’s blood will seriously affect the nutrition and 
growth of the embryo, though not to the degree that many total 
abstainers believe ; for sufficient allowance, in the high rate of the 
infantile mortality of non-syphilitic alcoholic mothers, is not made for 
the fact that a drunken mother is careless about the feeding of her 
offspring. . . . Experience teaches that if these infants, born of alcoholic 
parents, are taken away from their mother and brought up, they not 
only only survive but flourish. Nevertheless, it is hardly conceivable 
that the germ-cells are uninfluenced by a continuous saturation of the blood 


by poisons. . . . 


It is true, Dr. Mott goes on to give a physiological explan- 
ation of how alcohol, as it were, opens the door to other 
poisons, and to assert that 
there is no physiological reason why the germ cells should not suffer 


eventually in their specific energy if they are supplied for a long period 
of time with a vitiated blood supply ; 


but his admission that the offspring of alcoholic mothers 
“flourish,” followed by his “ nevertheless,” does not con- 
stitute a scientific train of thought. The same bent is 
shown in the repetition of the old generalisations about the 
intellectual differences of the sexes. The point is not 
whether these generalisations are true : the point is that they 
are not founded upon anything that can be described as a 
scientific investigation. It may be a fact that 


& woman is different intellectually ; she has quicker perception and 


association of ideas, she deliberates less and arrives intuitively at @ 

judgment quicker than a man, 

but it has certainly never yet been scientifically proved. 

Again, psychology has never been able, or begun to show 
signs of being able, to establish a closer connection between 
mind and brain essentially than has long ago been established 
by common consent. At the point where it overlaps with 
physiology, it accepts from that exacter science the facts as 
to the nervous activities of the brain, and the effect on 
thought, will and character that definite physical defects in 
the brain indubitably cause ; but, save for detail, there is 
nothing in all this that is not implied when the uneducated 
man talks of “ knocking another man silly.” The mystery 
is untouched. The answer is rather like the answer to the 
mystery of free will. A man is limited by his body ; he is not 
free to perform feats of which his body is flatly incapable ; 
but within the range of his body’s capabilities, what a scope 
for endeavour and activity, what mysterious and self- 
renewing freedom! So with the brain; if it is not there, 
or is there in a grossly imperfect form, we cannot think ; 
but within the range of a quite ordinary brain, what infinite 
complexity of speculation, what profundity of reason, what 
ever-insoluble subleties of sensation and personality ! 

The business of a science is to be exact. But psychology, 
though it can never be more than a science, constantly finds 
itself being less. That it can obtain, and has obtained, 
marvellous results nobody who knows anything about it will 
deny : particularly as an aid to the medical sciences in the 
treatment of nervous diseases is it invaluable. But even 
here it has to be largely empirical. More so still is this the 
case when we turn to education. It is a common belief, 
among professors and laymen alike, that the study of 
psychology in conjunction with education has revolutionised 
the latter. But has it? Is not the improvement in 
humanity and rationality of educational methods rather 
due to that vaguer thing which we call gencral progress ? 
It is hard completely to dismiss this doubt when we consider 
that two opposite methods—the Herbartian on the one hand 
and the Montessorian on the other—would not, in the hands 
of the same teacher, lead to widely different results. It will 
be said that in point of fact they do lead to widely different 
results. But Herbart has been notoriously twisted by 
extremists, and Mr. Holmes himself has admitted and insisted 
that a proper application of Herbartianism would imply 
something much more enlightening, much more Montessorian, 
than one would at first glance suppose. Mr. Glover, in his 
Know Your Own Mind, accepts Herbart with some small 
qualification ; and he commits himself to ambiguity about 
that elusive requisite, “interest.” ‘“‘ Teachers,” he says, 
““ sometimes talk of creating an interest in a subject ; but 
they cannot do it; all they can do is to build up appercep- 
tion masses, of which interest will be the invariable accom- 
paniment ; they can, in fact, direct and not ercate interest.” 
One could pick this form of statement to pieces, and your 
genuine Montessorian will reject with contumcly all talk 
about “ building up” apperception masses—he will declare 
that each child is a unique nature, and must unfold, develop, 
its own powers naturally ; but he will practically agree with 
what Mr. Glover goes on to say (and he will also admit that 
it was anticipated by More and Ascham, to say nothing of 
Plato ): 

Some people object that the doctrine of interest leaves no room for 
training the sense of duty. Here the assumption is that matters of 
duty are unavoidably uninteresting—a fallacy that is deeply rooted 
in many minds. All our acts do not fall naturally into two great 
classes—those that we do because we like to do them, and those that 
we do because we must. 

Now, “child-study” is doubtless the sound basis of 
all education. The poct Gray, writing, in a letter, about 
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Rousseau’s then novel theories, gave on this score praise 
which Rousseau for all his insanities deserved : 

I doubt you have not read Rousseau’s Emile ; everybody that has 
children should read it more than once, for tho’ it abounds with his 
usual glorious absurdity, tho’ his general scheme of education be 
an impracticable chimera ; yet there are a thousand lights struck out, 
a thousand important truths better express’d than ever they were 
before . . . particularly, I think, he has observed children with more 
attention and knows their meaning and the working of their little 
passions better than any other writer. 


But their little passions work so differently, and each child 
is a separate course of study, a whole curriculum in itself. 
Nor is it certain that the trained and learned psychologist 
will make so vastly more of it than the ordinary sympathetic 
person. The fact is that the broad laws of psychology are 
the laws of human nature ; we all know something of them. 
Every child, by the time it is ten, is either a fool or a psycho- 
logist, just as every man, by the time he is forty, is either a 
fool or a doctor (or both). Shakespeare knew nothing of 
psychology, but he was the greatest of all psychologists. 
No greatness could make a man a chemist unless he had 
studied chemistry. Psychology is various, general, in- 
exact ; yet it is a science, and the whole glory of a science is 
exactitude. (It is true, and perhaps consolatory, that Burke 
said : “ It is the nature of all greatness not to be exact.”’) 

Here is the old dilemma, and few can have the heart to 
blame psychology for trying to escape from it, and seeking 
to link itself on to philosophy. Only so can it avoid the 
humiliation of the half-way house. But there is no help for 
it in the attempt. When psychology comes to you with an 
instrument for registering your emotions, with a scheme for 
creating or developing virtue in the rising generation, and 
with an evolutionary theory of how you come to be thinking 
at all, you must tell it to go home and revise its pretensions. 
Some of these things it can do, but others it cannot, and in 
attempting the impossible it insults philosophy and wastes 
itself. Horace HamILton. 


Drama 
KINGSWAY THEATRE : 
LE CLOITRE 


RITICS may be pardoned for grasping at any obvious 

( peg upon which to hang their criticisms; for it is 
very difficult to make a beginning, especially if the 

play with which you are dealing is not of an easily identifiable 
type. But those who have dashed into a reference from 
M. Verhaeren’s Dom Balthazar to Synge’s Playboy merely 
because both these heroes are supposed to have “ killed their 
das ” before the action begins are certainly carrying analogy 
rather far. It is like saying that Viola, like Charley’s Aunt, 
wore clothes belonging to the other sex; it is almost like 
saying that both Homer and Oscar Wilde were babies when 
they were born. For beyond the bare fact mentioned, the 
two plays in question are about as different as they{could be. 
The whole action of Le Cloitre takes place in a monastery, 
and all the speaking characters are monks. It is not, how- 
ever, a mere didactic play, designed to show the effects of 
monastic life or to propagate any particular view on theological 
or ecclesiastical subjects. It is true that the hero is at issue 
with the community ; but though a monk, he is not a Maria 
Monk. There is plenty of discussion, but the discussion is 
never loaded ; there is a great and moving argument, but 
it is an inconclusive argument. The play is a study not of 
monasticism in the abstract as a social institution, but of 
one human being and a group of human beings, dominated 
by the ordinary passions and temperaments of men and 
placed in certain defined surroundings. The nobleman 


Dom Balthazar has years ago killed his father and allowed 
another man to suffer for the murder. His remorse, the 
frenzy of confession which drives him to expose his crime, 
first to the Prior, then to his fellow monks, and finally to 
the congregation in the monastery chapel, is one main theme 
of the play. The other is the clash of ideals, aspirations 
and domestic politics in the monastery. The rigid old aristo- 
cratic and authoritarian Prior, who desires Dom Balthazar 
to sueceed him and to continue his régime, orders Balthazar 
to make his confession to his brothers, but, in the interests 
of the House, to say nothing to the outside public. This will 
satisfy the Almighty, without endangering the succession 
to office of a man who, in a changing world, will preserve in 
the monastery the continuity of doctrine and administration. 
The exalted young devotee Dom Marc, on the other hand, 
pleads with him to confess openly to the world ; for he has 
allowed a man to die for him, and nothing short of such con- 
fession will purge his conscience. The other monks, with the 
exception of the Prior’s old friend Militien, are callous to the 
agony of Balthazar and thinking mainly of the problem of 
succession ; especially the restless, sharp-eyed and ambitious 
Thomas, who is anti-feudal and sees in Balthazar the obstacle 
in his own way. The greatest scene is that in the Chapter 
House, in which Balthazar confesses to the monks, and they 
debate his case whilst he lies prostrate on the pavement. 
The discussion is an amazingly powerful piece of dramatic 
writing: every sentence strong, compact and true to 
character, with the voice of the Prior in his high seat cutting 
in irresistibly whenever feeling grows too stormy or irrele- 
vance threatens. Balthazar’s dialogues with the Prior and 
Dom Marc are also extraordinarily intense and moving. But 
the last act, in which Balthazar, clinging behind an iron 
screen in the chapel, almost ferocious in his repentance, 
yells his confession to the congregation and is hurled out of 
the door by the monks, does not, to me at least, carry quite 
such conviction. 

But though the whole play is more tumultuous and violent 
than plays by modern men of genius usually are, one never, 
save in this one place, gets the impression that M. Verhaeren 
is overdoing it and falling into the melodramatic. And the 
acting of the Belgian company was worthy of the play. 
M. Carlo Liten, as Balthazar, was sometimes a little weak in 
facial expression and showed an occasional tendency to stand 
in unconvincingly stagy poses. But he did do two great 
things. Firstly, he carried off the murders. Given a 
sympathetic character as is Balthazar, capable of such pro- 
found self-humiliation and religious emotion, it is not an 
easy thing to persuade us that he really ever did kill his 
father, however severe the father was; still less that he 
allowed another man to hang for it, however great may have 
been his ducal indifference to the fate of some nameless 
vagrant of a plebeian. But M. Liten did succeed in investing 
him, without appearance of incongruity, with enormous 
physical passion and pride and a temper like a voleano ; and 
almost, if not quite, induced one to believe in the crime 
and the concealment. And he also spoke his lines magnifi- 
cently. M. Verhaeren’s rhythms, which can sigh like summer 
winds, pulse like the human heart, or hammer and thunder 
like the engines of a battleship, are the bones of his work, as 
anyone must have felt who has heard his verse read aloud. 
M. Liten’s voice is rich and flexible, and he gave them their 
full value. The other actors were all good, especially 
M. G. de Warfaaz as Thomas, and M. M. G. Grommelynck 
as the austere old Prior. The Dom Marc of Mlle. Marie de 
Nys was as good as a woman could have made it. She was 
restrained and natural and spoke with exquisite clearness 
and feeling. But she did not for a moment delude one into 
thinking her a monk, however young and pious. The staging 
is simple and sufficient. J. C. SQuire. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


USINESS is by no means as usual with authors. 1 
B do not mean with respect to sales, but with respect 
to production. The war seems to have rendered 
almost every writer that one knows incapable of writing on 
any other subject. I do not mean that they spend the whole 
of their time over maps of the Mazurian Lakes or articles 
about the bearing of the aneroid upon the chances of Zeppelin 
raids. But even when men are not actually thinking about 
the war, its presence in the background seems to prevent 
them from thinking really hard about anything else. Men 
can read other things than war literature. In fact, several 
men tell me that in their leisure they are reading nothing 
that is less than a hundred years old. But very few seem to 
be capable of such a detachment from the actual as will 
permit of creative work. Many authors, normally prolific, 
have dried up completely ; and litcrary editors, who would in 
some cases be only too glad to consider manuscripts on sub- 
jects other than the war, find very little submitted to them 
save articles on Kultur, attacks on Hunnish baby-killers, 
and metrical expositions of the horrors of war and the 
ultimate dawn of peace. 
* * * 

Where the non-combatant remnants of the intelligentzia 
gather together, this most tedious infecundity is a stock 
subject of conversation ; another is the probable effects of 
the war on literature, art, and politics. It is a curious thing 
to notice the astonishing diversity of opinio. in this regard. 
There are broadly two classes—the optimists who think that 
the war will bring things their own way, and the pessimists 
who think that it will do precisely the reverse. Within 
these broad divisions it is a case of so many men, so many 
opinions. One man feels that there will be a fiery revolu- 
tionary outburst in literature ; another that there will be a 
return to sober classicism. One thinks that we shall hear no 
more of eccentric artistic cults; another that a definite 
cleavage with the artistic past will have been made. One 
contends that men’s minds will fasten with ardour and 
pertinacity on the physical struggle with the material world ; 
another that so striking a demonstration of the transience 
of life here below will lead to a great renascence of quictistic 
religion. One laments that the war means no more social 
reform for twenty years, and another rejoices that it means 
an increased national consciousness which will apply itself 
to social regeneration. In the background, occasionally, 
there is some cautious person who says that he certainly 
hopes and believes that the war will make highly desirable 
changes in the map, and may indirectly react considerably 
upon the whole life of some communities, but that as for 
English thought about religion, politics, literature, or art, the 
tendencies prevalent before the war will continue to operate, 
and the war will make no permanent difference. A private 
census of opinion on these matters would produce a strange 
commentary on the weakness of human beings for prophecy 
and the difficulties of the operation. For myself, I have 
more hopes than expectations, and keep my predictions for 
production after the event, when, of course, everything that 
has happened will be clearly and obviously open to the 
demonstration that it was inevitable. 

* * * 

I do not know whether people read Kipling in the trenches. 
Most of my own correspondents at the front allege, with the 
customary politeness of soldiers, that their one solace is 
found in the perusal of Tae New STATESMAN ; whilst, in the 
letters published in the papers I have seen references to Mr. 
Shaw, Mr. W, W. Jacobs, and Mr. Wells, but none—though 





I may have missed some—to Mr. Kipling. Perhaps soldiers 
find him rather “ too strong meat.” But, at any rate, the 
public at home will, I imagine, make a great demand for 
the Service Edition which Messrs. Macmillan are issuing in 
half-crown volumes—Methuens simultaneously issuing the 
poetry in companion volumes. In this edition I have just 
been re-reading Kipling, after long abstention, and I was 
agreeably surprised by the amount of pleasure I have got 
out of him. 
* * 7 

For resentments, ancient and modern, stirred in my blood 
as I contemplated the covers. It is very difficult for anyone 
who does not hold Mr. Kipling’s views to approach his work 
without bias, because of the extremely violent way in which 
he expresses them. You can warm to Mr. Hardy even 
though you do not share his somewhat gloomy opinions 
about gods and men. You can feel affection for Francis 
Thompson if you are an Atheist, and for Mr. Shaw if you are 
a Tory. But Kipling’s politics have been not merely so 
obtrusively but so offensively expressed, and he is so 
remarkably intolerant to those who do not happen to agree 
with him. The mere mention of his name brings up a 
series of unpleasant recollections : of the hullaballoo of the 
*nineties when our White Men went about secking Burdens 
with much the expression and gestures of the devil seeking 
whom he might devour; of The Islanders; of the City of 
Brass; of the suggestion that the Liberals had killed King 
Edward ; of the Sevenoaks Speech, in which it was ela- 
borately argued that non-Unionist members’ liking for their 
salaries was the Home Rule Bill’s one foundation. You 
know (if you do not agree with him) that you will not have 
to turn over many pages before you find yourself stigmatised 
as a scallywag, a liar, or a traitor. At best, you wonder 
how so good a writer can be so blatant ; at worst, you wonder 
whether so blatant a man can really be a good writer. 


* * * 


It may be deduced from these remarks that 1 have a 
strong personal distaste for Mr. Kipling’s sentiments, for his 
sentiments about ordinary life as well as for his sentiments 
about politics. I dislike his Anglo-Indians; his “ good 
boys,” his worldly and flirtatious widows with tender spots, 
and his still, strong civilians and his still stronger soldiers. 
I think that he makes these people much less attractive 
than they really are, and I wonder that his representations 
of them have not been indexed as calculated to undermine 
confidence in the British Raj. In consequence, or not in 
consequence, I was never a Kipling enthusiast ; but J must 
confess that on reading him again I find that the best parts 
of him have worn exceedingly well. His inferior jingles 
have been ruined by his imitators ; some of his writings seem 
very vieux jeu; some of them seem what I can only call Ger- 
man; but his best poems and short stories—the same thing, 
I think, will also prove to be true of Kim—have lost nothing 
at all. The gilt has not come off anything that one did not 
always believe to be gingerbread. It would be absurd to 
compile an anthology of English verse which left him out ; 
and an anthology of English short stories would be unsound 
which did not give him at least as much space as any other 
writer. He is not a Maupassant; but, taking quality and 
quantity of first-class short stories together, he is the best we 
have had. 

SoLomon EAaGLe. 


In a review of the Riccardi Press Booklets, published last 
week, it was erroneously stated that they were all published 
at 7s. 6d. The correct prices are : A Shropshire Lad, 7s. 6d. ; 
and In Memoriam, Sonnets from the Portuguese, and Knicker- 
bocker Papers, 6s. each. 
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NEW NOVELS 
The Three Sisters. By May Srnciarr. Hutchinson. 6s. 
Countrymen All. By Karuartne Tynan. Maunsel. 8s. 6d. 
Lost Sheep. By Vere Suortr. Lane. 6s. 

The very name, The Three Sisters, is ominous ; it suggests 
weirds and how to dree them. The witches in Macbeth 
were three sisters, and so were the Gorgons, and so were the 
Fates. But then so, on the other hand, were the Graces. 
In Mary, Gwendolen, and Alice Cartaret there is something 
at once of the Witch, the Gorgon, and the Grace ; there is some- 
thing at once terrible, bodeful, and beautiful in them; their 
setting of straggling northern village and wild northern moor is 
singularly appropriate to their unhappy story—unhappy with 
an unhappiness that paradoxically seems half wanton and 
half inevitable: very subtly and artistically are the dis- 
criminations among their characters set off against the over- 
brooding family likeness. The likeness is not merely in 
their faces ; it extends to personality, and even to circum- 
stance. I have called their story “ unhappy,” though two 
out of the three “ heroines ”’ find certain satisfactions and 
adequacies in life to outweigh in the long run the sufferings 
and frustrations. Nothing can rid them of that encircling 
gloom of atmosphere which is finely indicated at the very 
beginning of the book : 

All these things of stone—the village, the vicarage, the church, the 
churchyard, and the gravestones of the dead—are alike naked and 
black, blackened as if fire had passed over them. And in their greyness 
and their desolation they are one with each other, and with the network 
of low walls that links them to the last solitary farm on the High Moor. 
And on the breast of the earth they show, one moment, solid as if 
hewn out of her heart, and another, slender and wind-blown as a 
tangle of grey thread on her green gown. 

In this setting conceive the sisters : 

All three were alike in the small, broad faces that brooded, half 
sullen and half sad; in the wide eyes that watched vaguely ; in the 
little tender noses, and in the mouths, tender and sullen too; in the 
arch and sweep of the upper lips, the delicate fullness of the lower ; 
in the way of the thick hair, parted and turned back over the brows 
in two wide and shallow waves. 

You see the suggestion of sexuality ; and, indeed, but for 
the free poise and speed, the touch of Artemis, in Gwendolen, 
and the chilly element in the calculations of Mary, the whole 
story might be called a study in sexuality. I admit that 
these are big, very big and important exceptions; I admit, 
too, that the hero, the local doctor, is not troubled by sex 
beyond quite reasonable and natural limits—and yet it is 
the fact that sex broods and glooms like a monstrous evil 
spirit over the whole. If I understand Miss Sinclair aright 
(and her treatment is all that there is of the most delicate 
and allusive), the vicar, the father of the three girls, is over- 
sexed to the verge of insanity ; he has killed two wives, and 
driven a third to leave him, and his enforced celibacy “ doth 
work like madness in the brain.” This peculiarity is 
repeated in his youngest daughter, for whom the doctor 
quite frankly says that marriage and madness are the 
alternatives. Now, I am not protesting against this theme. 
All themes, I take it, are covered by Meredith’s : “‘ My dear, 
these things are life ’’—-and th s particular theme was used 
by Euripides, and could scarcely have been called peapév 
even by Aristotle. But in the treatment, I think, there is 
perhaps something to protest against, and, having paid my 
tribute to its artistic delicacy, 1 may be allowed my com- 
plaint. It seems to me that the whole ‘hing is kept at an 
unnatural pitch and strain. There are people going about 
ordinary pursuits all over the world who are cursed with this 
disease of extreme sexuality, but for the most part they 
comport themselves like ordinary citizens; they do not 
invest their entire environment with the threat of imminent 
thunder and the jar of sudden lightning. I findyMiss 








Sinclair’s pages too oppressive; even her humour gives 
small relief. She never allows one to breathe the common 
air; her very language is breathless. To keep this up and 
give it force through a whole long novel is a quite extra- 
ordinary feat, but I am not sure that Miss Sinclair is justified 
in putting her artistic powers to this particular use. I fee} 
there are bigger fields for them. 

Of course, my contention may be countered by the 
obvious statement that the environment of the vicar’s 
daughters is a highly specialised one. It was said to me 
the other day that the moral of their fate is the necessity of 
abolishing every country village. But I am not convinced, 
Alice would have “ gone wrong” (in the phrase of people 
who are satisfied that they have gone right) in London just 
as much as in a remote village. The trouble is started by 
the lack of men, but that is only the “ moving cause.” All 
three sisters love the doctor. Alice (who has been in love 
before, and is to be so again) pines away; she encourages 
the pining because it means that the doctor has to come and 
see her, but it is genuine enough all the same. He does 
come to see her, but his real affinity is with Gwendolen. 
Gwendolen decides on a supreme sacrifice, and leaves—but 
the sacrifice is vain. Alice turns her attention to a local 
farmer with a beautiful baritone voice, “‘ goes wrong,” and 
subsequently is married to him. It is Mary, the subtly, 
quietly, discreetly, self-confidently, dishonest, and “‘ cattish” 
Mary, who, in possession of Gwendolen’s secret, gets possession 
of the doctor too, and when circumstances compel Gwendo- 
len to resume her life at the vicarage Mary loses no oppor- 
tunity of scratching and stabbing her with reminders of 
what she has missed. Finally, the doctor himself grows 
acquiescent and apathetic: his need of Gwendolen dies 
with the remnant of his youth. A powerful but depressing 
story ! 

. Such a collection of tales and sketches as Countrymen 
All puts the reviewer in a real difficulty. Subjects and treat- 
ment alike are so simple, so deliberately straightforward 
and unaffected, so almost bare, that appreciation seems to 
depend (if I may fall back on the old reviewers’ cliché) on 
whether you like that sort of thing. I think the story 
called The Mother may not unfairly be taken as typical. 
It deals with that long and terrible Irish sorrow of the 
emigration of the young and vital, the leaving behind of the 
lonely and old ; it has irony as well as pathos in its conception, 
for it tells how “ the lady from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, who lectured in the villages on Domestic Economy 
and the keeping of fowls, bees, and such things,”’ was dis- 
concerted by the Widow Dougherty’s apathy in the face of 
dazzling offers. 

After a time the cause of the poor old woman’s indiffer- 
ence comes out ; she asks her visitor: “ Are ye married?” 
and, learning that she is not, says, “ with a bitter gentle- 
ness ”’; 

“The Lord is good to some. Ye’ll never have to see the husband 
and the three sons of ye carr’ed out by a big wave that swallyed them 
up from ye—not even a grave left to ye, but only the big bitther, 
cruel say where they’re tossin’ about till the Day o’ Judgment. An’ 
then the wan little girl that was the light o’ your eyes to go out of it 
to America : Sure, if I had Katie back I could be joyful, even with them 
drounded on me... .” 


So the story goes on, punctuated with Miss Fanning’s 
miserable : “ She’ll come back ”—** She’s quite sure to come 
one of these days ’—‘* She’s sure to come one of these 
days ’—and the lonely mother is left to her sorrow, and 
hope, and vigil. In The Fox-Hunter, The Whistling Thief, 
and others there is more detail of plot ; throughout there is 
the same simplicity in the telling. 

i Lost Sheep may be recommended to those who have 4 
taste for strong meat in the narration of hardship and ill- 
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usage and adventure. Like another novel recently reviewed 
in these columns, it is the story of an English officer who 
has to give up his commission and enlists in the French 
Foreign Legion : a picture of bullying, both in the Legion 
itself and in the far worse punishment-battalions of 
“ Zephyrs” or “ joyeux,” is drawn unsparingly, and the 
vivid dangers of African warfare are given with plenty of 
colour. The main merit, and it is a considerable one, is the 
harsh convincingness of the realism: of the truth of the 
picture I of course cannot judge. GERALD GOULD. 


M. CLAUDEL IN THE EAST 


The East I Know. By Pavut Criaupex. Translated by 
TerEsA Frances and Wiiu1aM Rose Benet. Yale 
University Press. $1.25 net. (H. Milford, 5s. 6d. net.) 

M. Claudel is one of the most distinguished of living writers. 
Following a well-established custom of great writers, he 
took about twenty years to secure recognition; and, even 
now, outside France it is an exceptional thing to find anyone 
who is familiar with his works. Within the next year or 
two, however, we may expect a considerable growth in his 
foreign reputation; we may even reasonably hope to see 
L’Annonce Faite a Marie and the other plays staged here. 
Meanwhile here is what we believe to be the first English 
translation from him; prefaced, we may add, with M. 
Chavannes’ article on Claudel which was printed a year 
ago in our own columns. 

The East I Know consists of a large number of short 
studies, some of them written as long ago as 1895. They 
are not among Claudel’s most important writings, but all 
his main characteristics are to be found in them, though his 
intense religious feeling is expressed rather in parentheses 
than with the sublime openness of his later years. A reader 
taking a hasty glance at the book might think that it 
resembled one of Pierre Loti’s volumes of exotic impressions. 
But Loti, compared with Claudel, is as one of the clever 
and fluent designers of colour illustrations to gift books as 
compared with a great painter. Claudel certainly never 
lets the picturesque escape him; he has an eye for crooked 
alleys and shadowy archways, for ruined tombs and con- 
torted temple roofs, for gorgeous costumes and _ ships 
“tossing in the wheat-coloured moonlight.” But his pic- 
tures have an exactitude peculiar to themselves; his men 
and mountains have form and density as well as colour ; 
and these impressions of the East as he learnt to know it 
during the years he spent there as Consul are the impressions 
not of a sensitive globe-trotter, but of a close and patient 
observer who has got the country into his bones. And 
behind all the descriptions there is always the consciousness 
both of a larger material world and of the strivings of the 
spirit of man. 

The minuteness and vividness of his detail is not more 
striking than the force of his sudden impressions of vast 
space. He will paint the Portrait of the Pig with all the 
loving care of a Japanese artist painting a Samurai in armour ; 
he will gaze at the line of a torrent flashing in the setting 
sun, and suddenly his imagination will sweep over the 
whole earth: “ Behind spreads out the earth of all the 
earth, Asia with Europe ; like the central height of an altar, 
an immense plain; and then, far beyond that, like a man 
flat on his face in the water, France; and, in the thickest 
of France, joyous and fertile Champagne.” What generalisa- 
tion could be more superb than his simple statement of a 
ship’s approach from ocean to land: “ Arriving from the 
horizon, our ship is confronted with the wharf of the earth ” ; 
but what detail could be more elaborate than the long 
picture of evening in the rice fields in November. It begins : 


The sun sets on a day of peace and labour, yet men, women, and 


children, their dishevelled hair full of dust and wisps of straw, their 
faces and legs stained with earth, work on. Here they cut rice, here 
they gather up the sheaves ; and, as on wallpaper the same scene is 
repeated indefinitely, so on every side we see great wooden vats with 
men who, face to face, beat ears of corn against the sides ; and already 
the plough commences to turn the clay again. All about is the odour 
of grain, the perfume of the harvest. At the end of the plain where the 
men are working is a wide river ; and there, in the middle of the fields, 
an arch of triumph coloured by the setting of the crimson sun com- 
pletes the peaceable picture. A man who passes near me holds in 
his hand a flame-coloured chicken, another carries at the ends of 
his bamboo a big tin teapot, hanging in front of him—and behind 
him a package made of some green relishes, a bit of meat, a bundle of 
those slips of silver paper that are burned for the dead, and a fish hung 
beneath by a straw. His blue blouse, his violet trousers, gleam 
against the lacquered gold of the stubble. 


Many passages could be quoted to show the range and 
power of M. Claudel’s gift of description—description, too, 
which usually makes one feel the structure of things as 
well as their pictorial value, which shows one a tree as a 
living twisting thing, rough of bark and full of striving sap. 
His expression of profound personal feeling is equally 
striking ; as for example when, in a harvest field, he stands 
and rests his chin “on the table of the field, which flashes 
in the sunlight to its farthest boundary ” ; or when, “ after 
a long effort, pushing through branches and briars, I place 
my hand on the burning shoulder of this heavy rock in the 
heart of a glade,” and feels his heart flooded with the emotions 
of a great conqueror. Ecstasy of spirit and concreteness of 
imagery are present here as they are in his plays; but his 
dramatic sympathy with diverse characters is not found in 
The East I Know. The men, individuals and crowds, the 
dancing or meditating priests, the labouring peasants and 
boatmen and artisans, are usually part of the general land- 
scape. We commune with the spirit of Nature and the 
spirit of Claudel, but not with the spirit of the Chinaman, 
save—and it is a considerable reservation—as it is manifested 
in his physical operations and constructions here so faith- 
fully represented. Claudel is a dramatist; but this book 
is the book of a poet and not that of a dramatist, and still 
less, of course, that of a sociologist or a politician. Nobody 
could tell from this book whether or not the author was a 
Catholic or the vaguest of Agnostic Mystics, a Socialist or 
a Conservative. It is the book of a pilgrim of eternity 
temporarily resident in the Far East and expressing no 
opinions. Where practice is so good we can do without 
theories; and we owe a debt to the translators for their 
beautiful version—which only rarely becomes uncomfortable 
through a too-close adherence to French constructions—and 
to the Yale University Press for its admirable adventurous- 
ness in pioneering M. Claudel in English-speaking countries. 


WHIG HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


George the Third and Charles James Fox. By Sir Georcz 
O. TrEVELYAN. Vol. II. Longmans. 7s. 6d. net. 


Political and Literary Essays. By the Eart or Cromer. 
Second Series. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 

“T am not a Whig,” said Walter Bagehot, “ but oh, how I 
should have liked to be one!” The exclamation came from 
the most entertaining of Victorian critics when he was con- 
templating the close tribal formation of the Whig families and 
the fact that it was almost impossible for man or woman in 
the old days to qualify for membership except by birth and 
breeding. Bagehot a half-century later would note with 
enjoyment that the Whig tradition still exists in letters, and 
he would doubtless admit that the first place among the 
dwindling band of its representatives belongs to the nephew 
and biographer of Macaulay. 

No contemporary work in history that we can recall is 
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quite so curious in plan as Sir George Trevelyan’s survey of 
the American Revolution, of which George the Third and 
Charles James Fox is the concluding part. The American 
Revolution provides a first-rate subject, and one of sufficient 
expanse; but Sir George Trevelyan has not kept to it. 
Similarly the career of Charles James Fox offers plenty of 
scope for a historian of the central Whig school, but in this 
case he has travelled a long way beyond its limits. Sir 
George has chosen his own road, and has followed it in 
leisurely fashion, with the result that the reader finds 
himself carricd along from the struggle in America to the 
complications of Europe and the domestic politics of Britain, 
amused at intervals by character sketches of the principal 
actors and pictures of life at Brooks’s or elsewhere in the 
London of 1780. 

The volume, which ends with the acknowledgment of 
American independence, contains much of topical interest. 
Thus there is a chapter on the League of Neutrals which 
expounds the origins of the dispute with America, now again 
prominent and troublesome. We see Frederick the Great, 
once the ally of England, “ exhorting the Northern Courts 
to resent and resist the high-handed proceedings of the 
British Admiralty,” and urging, like the agents of his 
descendant to-day, that the government of every country 
possessing a mercantile navy should stand up against “ the 
brigandage and cupidity of these domineering islanders ”— 
so old and unaltered is the language of Dr. Dernburg and his 
colleagues. Equally topical, and much more diverting to 
think of in these days, is Sir George Trevelyan’s account of 
the Irish volunteers 135 years ago: 

In the summer of 1779 almost every Ulsterman who had a Tower 

musket on his shoulder was prepared to use his weapon in the cause 
of national independence. 
They were, as now, staunch Nonconformists, Puritans in 
creed, and, said Lord George Germaine, violently attached 
to Republican sentiments. It was (think of it!) to the 
ancestors of Sir Edward Carson’s followers that America 
was the land of promise : 

Their sentiments were warmly reciprocated on the opposite shore of 
the Atlantic Ocean. ‘ May the kingdom of Ireland merit a stripe in 
the American Standard!*’ That toast was drunk, with all the honours, 
al a banquet held by officers of the Continental army in America ; and 
the Ireland which they had in their minds was not Catholic Connaught, 
but Protestant Ulster. 

Readers of the first series of essays brought together by 
Lord Cromer will have discovered that he is as good a 
reviewer of a certain kind as any of his contemporaries. 
This second volume has the virtues of its predecessor—a 
wide range of subject and of personal reminiscence, a careful 
display of reason and modcration in the statement of the 
Whig position, with an occasional good anecdote. The 
papers on German policy, written in the carly part of 1914, 
read better to-day than much of the pre-War exposition that 
came from English publicists. The title given to the con- 
cluding essay, “ The Confederation of Europe,” raises hopes 
which are not fulfilled. The theme is not the immense 
problem of to-morrow, but the foreign policy of Castlereagh 
a century ago. By the way, how does Lord Cromer come 
to speak of the Marquis of Wellesley ? 


RUSSIAN ASPECTS 


The Russian Problem. By Paut Vinocraporr. Con- 
stable. 1s. net. 
Friendly Russia. By Denis Garstrx. Introduction by 
H. G. Wetits. Unwin. 3s. 6d. net. , 
Thirty-five Years in Russia. Hy Grorck Hume. Simpkin, 
Marshall. 10s. 6d. net. 
Writing about Russia in 1906, Professor Vinogradoff said : 
“The unfortunate country is like a ship on the high seas 


—_ 


which has broken her rudder.” The simile is still in use, 
and many excellent people are extremely alarmed lest 
at the end of our present close association with Russia there 
may be an awkward collision due to her still rudderless 
condition. This anxiety makes us look for prophets; but 
unfortunately diagnosis, let alone prophecy, is difficult 
when the patient is an Empire with 171,000,000 subjects, 
innumerable and complicated internal jealousies, and an 
excessively centralised, but, nevertheless, unstable and 
inorganic government. In the books before us, only 
Professor Vinogradoff’s little one has anything much to say 
about the future, and that is largely concerned with the 
essential points of a programme of political and economic 
reforms, without exactly showing us where the necessary 
stimulus will come from. He can only say that he firmly 
believes that “the transformation is approaching.” The 
Duma has for one purpose ceased to be a mass of factions ; 
when it reassembles in a few weeks’ time, will it apply its 
unanimity to a demand for a Habeas Corpus Act, for 
example ? or for a responsible Cabinet? We venture to 
think that an important clue to the future development of 
Russian life will be supplied by the behaviour of the Duma 
in February. 

With all due respect to Mr. H. G. Wells, there is a con- 
siderable need for a transformation. Although he scoffs at 
the idea that Russia “is a mysteriously wicked tyranny,” 
there are still many Englishmen with a strong desire to get 
at the truth who do not feel so easy in their minds about 
our Ally. Russia has granted so many constitutions and 
concessions which have had to be discounted and behaved 
in so “ Prussian” a manner on so many occasions that not 
even Mr. H. G. Wells can quite convince us that she is all 
she should be. There was a belief current in Russia until 
the other day to the effect that the country was governed 
by Germans. Its existence shows, clearly enough, that the 
government is not an expression of the people. Perhaps 
the best picture of many Russians’ attitude towards politics 
is provided by the lady in Mr. Garstin’s book who inter- 
rupted a conversation : 

“Sacha, are you talking polities ? Terrible, tervible! You would 
never imagine,” she said to me, ** that my husband, who is at heart so 


good, so religious, and so mild, could really be a Liberal... . As I 
say, if God wanted a change He would change everything Himself.” 


Everybody who has been in Russia has met that lady 
several times. 

Just before Mr. Garstin left Russia war was declared. 
He bears witness to the miraculous change which took place 
wherever he went. We wish he had described the first days 
of the non-vodka régime, for he unaccountably omits this 
in his description of the enthusiasm—an enthusiasm which 
all but converted every carriageful of railway passengers 
into a band of trippers to Eldorado. These are jolly pages, 
indeed, and none jollicr than those describing life in the 
sunny Crimea, where Mr. Garstin presents us to a crowd of 
picturesque and scoundrelly Tartars, who get married and 
drunk, and swindle one another just as if they were not 
living in a Christian country. 

Mr. Hume’s reminiscences are saddening things, for he 
adulterates his eminently sensible views on Russia with such 
things as his philosophy of education, derived from his own 
experiences of some seventy years ago. Moreover, Mr. 
Hume left Russia about 1892, at which date genuine Nihilists 
were still extant, and politics were not the quict things they 
are to-day. Like Mr. Garstin, he spent most of his time in 
the South, where he engaged in the sale of agricultural 
machinery. Mr. Hume has not the idealist temperament 
which makes the works of Mr. Stephen Graham, for example, 
good literature, but bad hand-books, and which makes even 
Mr. Garstin see universal and intimate meanings in the mere 
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words, “I have a feeling ” His lack of imagination 
ensures a sort of accuracy, and at the same time circum- 
scribes it. Yet he has redeeming features, and introduces 
us to out-of-the-way corners of Russian life—for example, 
to some of the curious sects which are tolerated in the south- 
eastern provinces. He has lived among the people of the 
fringe, the Jews, Poles, and all the other nationalities 
represented in Kiev; but, as his only yardstick is business 
honesty, he is inclined to condemn right and left. Some of 
his early memories form perhaps the most interesting parts 
of the book ; Mr. Hume remembers the Emancipation of the 
Serfs and the crushing of the Polish Revolution of 1863-4. 
His book would appear, at first sight, to have little in com- 
mon with Professor Vinogradoff’s. But, while the latter 
points the way to the approaching “ transformation,” the 
former shows that it has already been taking place to an 
extent one does not always quite realise. 





SHORTER NOTICE 


War and Insurance. By Josian Royce. Macmillan. 


In this little book by the Harvard Professor of Philosophy is put 
forward a new idea, which may possibly prove one day of importance. 
He suggests that the friction and strife that lead to quarrels among 
individuals, and to war among nations, are the necessary product of 
any relation which is merely dual, or “‘ dyadic.”” Every such relation 
oscillates between “love ’’ and “ hate,” and one is as “ natural” as 
the other. Unfortunately it is less true of the phase of love than of the 
phase of hate that it tends to perpetuate itself and increase in intensity. 
This is the tragedy of human intercourse. “* Love between the members 
of a mere pair tends to wax old as does a garment ; while hate, when 
once it comes, flourishes in a malicious youth, witchlike and death- 
dealing. ... War itself persists because the nations still cultivate 
dyadic relations too exclusively.” 

Hope is found for humanity in the growth of “a community of 
interpretation,” which transcends the mere pair—in fact, the gradual 
formation in the world of “ triadic social molecules because “ pairs 
are dangerous communities.” The family is superior because it is 
“triadic.” Not unconnected with this peril of mere duality is the 
vast extension during the past century of the use of the device of the 
agency of a third party (trustee, factor, broker, solicitor, arbitrator, 
umpire, judge, etc.)—here, too, we have the “* triadic social molecule **— 
and, on a higher plane, and more complicated, the development of 
banking and insurance in all their forms. This new group of three— 
with the third party in an impartial and often quasi-judicial position— 
is “a community of interpretation”; and it is into this form that 
social organisation is more and more flowing. 

Considerable progress has been made in the development of “‘ com- 
munities of interpretation” among nations, but so far almost exclu- 
sively in the international relations of individuals, not those of the 
collective units. The question that the author raises is whether the 
next step may not be the “ triadic ” relation that would be created by a 
mutual insurance fund among nations, held by a non-political group 

of trustees. Such an international fund might begin with insuring 
against earthquakes and typhoons, great famines and exceptional 
marine disasters. But it might conceivably also insure against damage 
caused by war, the nation committing the jirst act of war (irrespective 
of any argument whether it was aggressive or defensive) to be barred 
from claim. Apart, however, from this or any other specific applica- 
tion, the conception that Professor Royce throws out for consideration, 
as to the necessity of transforming “ dyadic” into “ triadic social 
molecules” or “ communities of interpretation,” individually as well 
4s internationally, deserves to be pondered over. 


THE CITY 


HE volume of business seems to be increasing some- 
what and people are beginning to accommodate 
themselves to the numerous restrictions with which 

every transaction is attended. The Treasury prohibitions 
and restrictions regarding new issues referred to last week 
are acquiesced in as inevitable in some quarters, but are 
regarded with dismay in others. The Economist points out 
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The New Map 
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By HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS. 


A study of Contemporary European National Movement and 
ars, 


382 pages. 6s. net. Postage 5d. 


As professor of history in Constantinople, Dr. Gibbons has for the past 
twelve years been in close touch with the events which led up to the present 
world chaos. Heis impartial in his criticism of the dynastic and political 
aims which have shaped the policies of the leries of Europe, policies 
which have left out of count the great racial, dynastic, and economic 
questions which are the root causes of European unrest. That foreign 
policy must come more under the control of the people of the different 
countries and be less the private obsession of monarchs and their favourite 
Statesmen is one conclusion which inevitably follows from Dr. Gibbons’ 
statements. The utter failure of diplomacy in the past leads no less surely 
to the necessity for a new outlook anda broader and more sympathetic 
understanding as to the geographical and commercial needs of the cifferent 
empires and states if any lasting peace is to result from the drafting of a 
new map of Europe. The ‘tone and style of the book is exceedingly lucid, 
and the author is successful in being always interesting. 
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THE NATIONAL UNION OF WOMEN’S 
SUFFRAGE SOCIETIES AND THE WAR 


GREAT MEETING 
KINGSWAY HALL 


(Kingsway, London, W.C.) 
FRIDAY, FEB. 5th, 8 p.m. 


Chairman: MRS. HENRY FAWCETT, LL.D. 
Speakers: MADAME MARIE VERONE (The brilliant 
Woman Barrister and orator of France), 


MRS. F. D. ACLAND, 
And others. 


ADMISSION FREE. 
Reserved and numbered Seats, 2/6 and 1/-. Tickets obtainable from 
50 Parliament Street, Whitehall, London, S.W. ‘Phone 6896 Victoria. 




















THE FABIAN SOCIETY. 
4A LECTURE 


will be given in 
ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, 


on 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12th, 1915. The chair will be taken at 8 p.m. 


SUBJECT: 


“RUSSIA IN TIME OF WAR.” 


By JULIUS WEST. 

SYLLABUS: The Attitude towards England, and how it changed. The “ Holy 
War”; to what extent is this a fake? Russian public fecling on Germany and 
Turkey. A few characteristic scenes. The Jews and Poles at close quarters: what is 
going to happen to them? A brief introduction to the politics of Poland. The 
boom in Pan-Slavism. What docs Russia want ? 

(Julius West has recently returned from a 3 months’ tour in Russia.) 
TO BE FOLLOWED BY QUESTIONS AND DISCUSSION. 
This lecture is open to Visitors. Doers open at 7.38 p.m. 
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that protection in finance is an impossibility if London is 
to remain the world’s banker. It says :— 

Our capital exports are not exports of money; they go abroad in 
the form of British manufactures and services rendered. In exchange 
for them we get the produce of all nations. If we cut off the one, we 
cut the other down to the level of a sum sufficient to meet interest on 
obligations already incurred. Just now we require the produce of 
other nations more than ever. If we do not pay for them with goods, 
can we pay for them with gold? It appears probable that unless the 
new regulations are circumvented by some means, the effects they will 
produce will speedily bring about their modification. 


Most financial writers realise that the almost complete 
embargo upon fresh issues of capital represents the abdica- 
tion—only temporarily, let us hope—by London of its 
position as the principal purveyor of capital to the world. 
(Incidentally this, like most protectionist measures, should 
send up the price of existing investments as it minimises 
the competition of fresh issues.) As regards the extent to 
which New York can take our place, it has to be remembered 
that these operations do not nowadays usually involve 
any transference of money; thus the fifteen million dollar 
loan made by America to Argentina the other day is to be 
utilised for the purchase of American products and manu- 
factures. Another case which has just come to my notice 
is that of a large irrigation scheme in a South American 
Republic, which was to be financed from London, this 
country supplying all the necessary material. The scheme 
has now been financed by the United States, but as the 
lenders stipulate that the work should be given to American 
firms, the whole of the capital raised, less such proportion 
as has to be expended on labour in the country where the 
works have to be carried out, is expended in the United 
States. All this, of course, makes certain inroads upon the 
circulating capital within the country, but not to the extent 
that the outsider thinks; therefore, America’s capacity to 
engage upon the lucrative occupation of acting as universal 
lender, at a time when the rates offered are higher than they 
have been for years, is greater than is generally thought. 


* * * 


Some Americans, while fully realising the advantages to 
them of the position, doubt whether these will atone for 
the falling off in world trade that will follow upon the war. 
In other words, while realising how enormously America 
will gain relatively to Great Britain, France and Germany, 
they doubt whether their country will gain actually as 
much as will be lost by the decreased demand for products 
from the impoverished populations of Europe. There is 
much to be said for this point of view, but on balance I 
think that the United States will secure a sufficiently large 
proportion of trade with South America, China, and other 
countries, at the expense of the European manufacturing 
countries, to compensate for the falling off in its trade with 
Europe; and the fact that America is able to sell its 
enormous surplus wheat crop this season to Europe at 
extraordinarily high prices is another factor increasing its 
loanable capital and thereby its trade in the manner shown. 
A good deal will also depend, of course, upon this year’s 
crop; for, however impoverished Europe may be, it will 
have to import wheat. The outlook for American securities 
is therefore on the whole good, but the extent of possible 
sales of securities from Europe obscures the position. The 
only really safe course to adopt is to buy the good class of 
Convertible Bonds, which as Bonds are a safe and good- 
yielding investment, and by reason of their convertibility 
into stock have all the speculative possibilities of a purchase 
of shares. Such Bonds are Southern Pacific 4 per cent. 
Convertible, due 1929, price 85}, yield (not counting profit 
on redemption) £4 18s. per cent.; the same Company’s 


5 per cent. Bonds, due 1934, price 99, yield £5 5s. per cent. ; 


—— 


Baltimore and Ohio 4} per cent. Convertible, due 1933, 
price 894, yield £5 5s. per cent.; and Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul 44 per cent. Convertible, due 1932, price 102, 
yield £4 11s. 6d. per cent. 


* * /” 


This week the British Railway Companies commence to 
declare their dividends for the half-year, and it will be 
most interesting to see whether they adopt the cautious 
policy, or that of “dividing up to the hilt.” A_ recent 
leading article in The Financier contained the arguments 
in favour of the latter policy, and these deserve placing on 
record :— 


If it is decided to pursue a cautious course, shareholders may be 
called upon to make sacrifices which are not justified by the actual 
circumstances. It is sincerely to be hoped that railway directors wil] 
not err on the side of prudence, as a severe curtailment of railway 
dividends would press very heavily on a large and important section 
of the investing community. If the railway companies, with the 
assistance of the Government, have revenue available with which to 
maintain dividends, they ought not to hesitate to distribute it. The 
State assists the railways with the object of sparing their proprietors 
the losses which might conceivably result from Government interference 
with ordinary traffic, and it is the duty of the directors to see that 
income provided by the authorities passes into the pockets of the share- 
holders. This is hardly the time when heroic efforts ought to be made 
to build up reserves at the expense of the proprietors. 


* * * 


The effects of the high freights are making themselves 
felt in more directions than that of the price of wheat, 
Manufacturers in this country have been trying to overcome 
the high prices of iron and steel by importing American 
material, but vessels from America to this side being almost 
unobtainable, the high freights act like a tariff wall and 
prevent much competition from this quarter, although iron 
and steel prices in America are very low and works there are 
employed to only a small percentage of their capacity. As 
a natural result of the shortage of shipping many owners 
are giving orders for fresh tonnage, and Clyde shipbuilders 
are reported to have received orders already for over 50,000 
tons. As, however, the construction of warships takes 
precedence over that of merchant vessels, deliveries of the 
latter are postponed, and shipbuilders cannot promise 
deliveries until well on in 1916, so that relief from this 
quarter will be some time coming. Moreover, the cost of 
construction is rising so much that owners will soon hesitate 
to build; this also is a result of high freights. Much iron 
ore comes from Spain; before the war the rate from Bilbao 
to Middlesbrough was 4s. 6d. per ton, now it is 16s. The 
cost of shipping wheat from Argentina to Liverpool is now 
about 70s. per ton, as compared with lls. or 12s. not so 
very long ago. While this is not at all pleasant news for 
the public, some of the Shipping Companies should be doing 
very well. Royal Mail Ordinary Stock at its present price 
of 87 yields £6 19s. per cent., and Peninsular and Oriental 
Deferred at 280 yields £5 7s. 6d per cent. on the basis of 
last year’s dividends; but more promising purchases, 
although necessarily somewhat speculative, are the Ordinary 
Shares of the Prince Line and the Court Line at about 
26s. 9d. and 21s., which, based on last year’s dividends, 
return £3 16s. and £8 15s. per cent. respectively, and will 
probably go higher. The Prince Line is sure to increase its 
dividend considerably. In considering steamship securities 
account must be taken, not only of the earnings, but of the 
increased value of the assets, the invested capital existing 
in the shape of steamships, which may have risen 50 per cent. 
in value ; in other words, there are some Shipping Companies 
which might be able to sell the whole of their fleet for cash 
representing 50 per cent. or more over the figure at which 
the vessels stand in their books. Emit Davies. 
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London County & Westminster Bank, Ltd. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1836.) 
Head Office: 41 LOTHBURY, E.C. 


CAPITAL £14,000,000, IN 700,000 SHARES OF £20 EACH. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, £3 500,000. RESERVE, £4,000,000 


THE RIGHT HON. THE VISCOUNT GOSCHEN, CHAIRMAN. 
WALTER LEAF, ESQ., DEpuTY-CHAIRMAN. 











Joint General Managers. 
F. J. BARTHORPE, J. W. BUCKHURST. 


Secretary—A. A. KEMPE, 


BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1914. 


























LIABILITIES. ASSETS 
£ s. d. | Casu— £ s. d £ s. d 
CaprraL—Subscribed .. as - a - £14,000,000 In hand and at Bank of England .. ea ++ «22,524,904 6 3 
, , —_ eee 0 Money at Call and Short Notice .. oe oe 5,634,032 11 1 
ooo Shares of {20 each, {5 paid .. ee _ - oe .. 8,500, 0. ——_—_——— 98.159 17 4 
Cereave re - on os -— -. 4,000,000 0 0 Bruts Discountep os -” on se a a net oe is'see ane +7 7 
InvesTMENTS DE PRECIATION Ac COUNT a os és oa 250,000 0 0 | *InvEsTMENTS— 
Current AND Deposit Accounts .. . 00,312,553 0 0 Consols (of which {1,400,210 is lodged for Public 
Cimcutak Notes, LETTERS OF CREDIT, Commission Loans, AND OTHER Accounts), War an, and other Securities of, 
Accounts, including provision for Contingencies -. 2,019,087 16 1 or guaranteed by, the British Government +. 10,550,730 12 8 
AccCEPTANCES FOR CUSTOMERS - os a os - 4182,33717 9 Indian Government Stock, and Indian Government 
ENDORSEMENTS ON BILLs NEG OTIATED -_ _ ss ee es 93,730 0 Guaranteed Railway Stocks and Debentures -_ 1,138,458 6 4 
ResaTte ON Butts not due . » - - ws on we 96,782 4 9 Colonial Government Securities, British Corpora- 
Prorir AND Loss BaLaNnce, as below ee - os ee oe 531,987 3 3 | tion Stocks, and British Railway Debenture 
Stocks _ ee ee os on ee 1,221,463 5 11 
Other Investments .. es oe ee ee 1,736,440 7 8 
This statement does not include the Bank’s liability under its | — —— 14,647,002 12 7 
guarantee to the Yorkshire Penny Bank, Limited, for | Lonpon County anp WeEstMiInsTER Bank (Paris), 
£223,214. | Limitep— 
+ re Ss 4,000 {20 Shares fully paid .. - ? ° 
*Investments offici ally quoted have been valued at or under 16,000 {20 Shares {7 10s. paid - foe 98 sa oe 200,000 0 0 
prices current on 27th July, the date of the last official making | ADVANCES TO CUSTOMERS AND OTHER ACCOUNTS 
up before the closing of the Stock Exchange. Investments (including pre-moratorium Stock Exchange Loans) ie sa .. 46,617,340 18 5 
made since that date are valued at cost or under. | Liaprurry oF CUSTOMERS FOR ACCEPTANCES, aS 
. | percontra .. ee e- ee oe -. 4182,33717 9 
Bits NEGOTIATED, as per contra - ee oe os on 93,730 0 0 
BANK AND OTHER Premises (at cost, less ‘amounts 
written off) .. ss os te bis ae on os oe 1,717,106 42 
a 
£113,986,428 1 10 | £113,986,428 110 
—_— pe atta 
Dr. PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT. Cr. 
£ s. d. i s. d. 
To Interest paid to Customers . . 922,586 12 1 | By Balance brought forward from 31st December, 1913. . 156,644 11 6 
» Salaries and all other expenses, including Income Tax "and Auditors’ », Gross Profit for the year, after making provision for Bad Debts and 
and Directors’ Remuneration ‘ - oe .. 1,290,808 12 5 Contingencies, and including Rebate brought forward from 31st 
, Rebate on Bills not due carried to New Account — an +s ee 96,782 4 9 December last oe ee + = os + ee -- 8,402,006 1 0 
» Interim Dividend of 10§ per cent. paid in August last .. aw as 371,875 0 0 | 
» Amount written off Investments, for Depreciation 336,600 0 0 | 
» Further Dividend of 10 per cent., Pay able rst February next (making 
21} per cent. for the year) ee oe £371,8 °° | 
, Balance carried forward ee ee oe es 160, =) . 2 | 
————-__ 581,967 3 3 
23,559,640 12 6 £3,559,640 12 6 
Sa a 
GOSCHEN ) F. J. BARTHORPE, } Joint General 
WALTER L E! . Directors 1 W. BUCKHURST 5 Managers 
MONTAGU C. TURNE R, | . J. CARPENTER, Chief Accountant. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books at Lothbury and Lombard Street, and the Certified Returns received from the Branches. 
We have verified the Cash in hand at Lothbury and Lombard Street and at the Bank of England and the Bills Discounted, and examined the Securities held against Money at 
Call and Short Notice, and those representing the Investments of the Bank. 
We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and in our opinion the Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of 
the state of the Company’s affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the Books of the Company. 
FRED. JOHN YOUNG, F.C.A. 


Lonpon, 18th January, 1915. G. E. SENDELL, F.C.A } Auditors. 





OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 
Friends). The Spring Term opened on January 14th. For full 
particulars apply to the | Headmaster, Bootham Sehesl, York, 


TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 

Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons  reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel, 
| Central 1565. 






















SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/— abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 




























YPEWRITING. —All branches of work undertaken by Miss 
Maupe F. Gattirr, 37 Essex Street, Strand. Accuracy and promptness 
guaranteed. Telephone 4353 Central. 
"T Pew RITING endertaben by expert. Author's MSS., Plays, 
Reports, and work of any length executed with utmost care and ‘dispatch’ 
—C. F., 27 Sandringham Road, Golders Green, N.W. 
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Martin Secker’s Novels 


YOUNG EARNEST 


By Gilbert Cannan 
6s. 


‘* This is far the best novel that Mr. Cannan has yet written, 
and a very admirable piece of work.” PALL MALL 
GAZETTE. 


‘*He has written a chronicle which has all the vigour and 
vitalit -{ of an adventurous autobiography.” MORNING 


POS 
COLUMBINE 


By Viola Meynelt 
6s. 








‘It is a book of beauty . . . and modern life and love seem 
well worth while when seen thus through so gracious and 
tender a temperament.” MORNING POST. 


‘*One can admire and delight in the ease and the intimacy 
of Miss Meynell’s study in character.” ‘TIMES. 


SANINE 


By Michael Artsibashef 
6s. 


The first translation into English of a Russian novel which 
has already secured a European reputation. There is an 
Introduction by Gilbert Cannan. 


SINISTER STREET 
VOLUME TWO 


By Compton Mackenzie 
6s. 


The second and final volume containing Book Three: Dream- 
ing Spires, and Book Four: Romantic Education. 


‘*It is no exaggeration to say that it puts Mr. Mackenzie in 
the front rank of contemporary novelists.” NATION. 


“It places the author definitely at the head of the younger 
school of English fiction.” PUNCH 


Note 


Mr. Secker published this week two new novels: ‘‘ Years 
of Plenty,” by Ivor Brown, a first book; and ‘‘ ‘The Child 
at the Window,” by William Hewlett, the author of 
*‘Uncle’s Advice.” He would call attention also to a 
recently published book, ‘‘The Psychology of the Great 
War,” by G. R. Stirling Taylor, 2s. 6d. net, cloth; 2s. net, 
paper, and to four new titles in The Art and Craft of Letters 

















series—‘‘ Parody,” ‘‘Criticism,” ‘‘The Essay,” ‘‘The 
Ballad.” 1s. net each. These are just out. 
Number Five John Street Adelphi London 





New 6s. Novels 


LOVE 


IN A 


PALACE 
By 


F. E. Penny 





FAIS LOVE 
HIS LIFE 


By 
Richard Marsh 


A PILLAR 
SALT 

By 

H.W. C. Newte 


Tales of War 


IN THE 
MIDST OF 
LIFE 

By 

Ambrose Bierce 





Cloth 3s. 6d. Paper Is. net 


“No one has ever reproduced the 
grotesque horrors of warfare more 
vividly than Ambrose Bierce.” 


SPECTATOR 





Chatto &) Windus 


London 
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